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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Now Ready, 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


F ENGLAND, FROM 

EB ACCESSION OF HENR T 
VENTH TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. By HENRY HALLAM. 
Seventh Library Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. Ws. 


Il. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
RY HALLAM. Tenth Library Edition. 
Vols. Svo. 20s. 
III. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITER: any HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
DURING THE l6ra, AND CEN- 
TURIES. By HENRY LAM. Fourth 
Library Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 

JOHN MURS ay, Street. 


POPULAR HANDBCOKS on 
PAINTING. 


The Following are now Ready. 


I. 

HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING : From the German of 
UGLER. Edited, with Notes, by SIR CHAS. 

FAST. AKE, P.R.A. ard Edition. With 159 
Tilustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


Sir Charles Eastlake's e“ition of Kugler's 
* Handbook of Italian Painting’ has acquired 
the position of astandard work. The illustra- 
tions are admirable." — Guardian. 


II. 


A HANDBOOK for YOUNG 
PAINTERS. By C. R. LESLIE, R. A., with 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Lesley’s ‘ Handbook’ is clearly and 
tly written, and is likely to be even more 
weful as a series of lessons to uninstructed 
seers, than as a Handbook for Young 
"—Kxcaminer. 


NOTICES OF THE LIVES 
PaIN By J. A. CROWE ai B. 
CAVALCA ASELLE. With Post 


an work on the early painters of the 
Flemish school performs for them something 
of the same function which Kugler's Hand- 
book accomplished for the Italian painters. 
The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, 
With a wise and diligent study.” —Spectator. 


med MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLA- 
TION OF HERODOTUS. 


Now Ready, with Maps and Woodeuts, Vols. I. 
and IL., 8vo., 18s. eac 


HE HISTORY OF HERO- 
DOTUS. A New 


wand Six J. G. 


Vors. III. and IV., the 
Work, will be publish dl in December. 


“ It was the fashion to say that le ones was 

ying in Oxford ; but the public ation dur- 
ing the past year of Mr. Ri uw linson's * Herodo- 

of Mr. Gladstone's * Homer,’ refu 
the imputation.” The Vice-Chancellor” 's (Rev. 
Dr. ‘ttutams) Retiring Speech at Oxford, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


I. 
Just Ready, 2nd Edition, Revised, with an 
Index to the entire Work, 3 Vols., 8vo., a 


man Conquest to t 
| tervex. By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 


II. 


an Index, 10 Vols., crown 8vo. oy Gis 


of Lord Eldon. 


and the praise of which is in everybody's mouth, 


man's Magazine. 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHARLES ENIGHT'S 
POPULAR WORKS. 


The following New Editions are Just Ready. 


NCE UPON A TIME. By 

CHARLES KNIGHT. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Knight's entertaining little work 
* Once upon a Time.’ —Quarterly Keview. 


By the same Author, 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; 
A View of the Propvcrivs Fouces of Mopean 
Socrety, and the Resvtts or Lasovuan, Carirat, 
and Sxiic. 2nd Edition, with additional wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also, Lately Published, 
THE OLD PRINTER AND 


THE MODERN PRESS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF 
ART. 


I. 
The Following are Now Ready :— 


NCIENT POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN: Egyptian, Assyri 
Greek, Etruscan, ani Roman. By SAMU ‘EL 
BIRCH, F.S.A. Coloured” Plates and 
200 Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


II. 


MEDLEVAL AND MODERN 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By JOSEPH 
MARRYAT. Sccond Edition, with Coloured 
Plates and 240 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ill. 


THE ARTS OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, as 4 
to the of Furniture, Arm 
Se wels,&c. By M. JULES LABARTE, With 
200 Illustrated Engravings. 8vo. 18s. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Two Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 


URRAYS MODERN 
4 DOMESTIC COOKERY. With 100 
Illustrative Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 

“ The most complete guide tant has yet been 
given to the world.’ ‘ohn Bu 


JOHN MURRAY, Street. 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICES OF ENGLAND, from the Nor- 
he Death of Lonp Ten- 


Also, Now Ready, 4th Edition, 


LORD CAMPBELL'S LIVES 
ANC 


SEAL of ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest i, to the death 


“ A book that has reached the fourth edition, 


requires no commendation at our hands. But 
we gladly welcome the work in this new and 
pepaier form, and think the learned and noble 
ord could hard: y have bestowed a greater 
boon upon the profession of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member, than by placing 80 Use- 

a book within the reach of all.” — Gentle- 


COMPLETION OF GROTE'S 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 Vols., 
8vo., l6s. each. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From the Earliest Period to the close of 

Generation contemporary with Alexander 
the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. 

ett This work being now finished, Sub- 

| seri re recommended to complete their 

| we ralthons delay, as after a short period the 
| 


Volumes will cease to be sold separately. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY 
RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D. 


DEAN OF F WESTMINSTER. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. 


Seventh Edition. 12s. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. 
Sixth Edition. 12s. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VER- 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, in 


Connexion with some Recent Proposals for 
its Revision. 5s. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 
‘TESTAMENT. Fourth Edition. 5s, 
FIVE SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 

BRIDGE. 2s, 6d. 


HULSEAN LECTURES. Two 
Series. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 

| ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPO- 

SITION OF THE SERMON ON THE 

MOUNT. With an Essay o: 


on ugus- 
tine as an Interpreter of Scripture. 78. 
‘The Essay separateiy, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRE- 
SENT. Fourth Edition. 4s. 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN 
OUR ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 2s. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LES- 
SONS. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND 
OTHER POEMS, Fourth Edition. 6s. 

POEMS FROM EASTERN 


SOURCES. GENOVEVA, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


ELEGIAC POEMS. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

CALDERON’S LIFE’S A 
DREAM: THE GREAT THEATRE 
OF THE WORLD. With an Essay ou 
his Lite and Genius, 4s. 6. 


13. Great Marlborough Street. 

URST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD OF CHEAP 

UF AR MODERN 

WORK 

Fach enmapeloed in a Single Volume, cle- 

gantly printed. bound, and Illustrated, price 
5s. A volume to appear every two months. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE and 
HUMAN NATURE, ILLUSTRATED. by 
EE the first 


CH, is now ready, forming 
Volume of the Series. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


PUBLISHED. FORTHCOMING. 


REV. H. L. MANSEL ON THE LIMITS OF 1 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMEN- SAD" 

TARY DESPATCHES. « (Vols. I. and IT. =a wae D'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
REV. J. L. PORTER’S HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA | REV. W. ELLI 

MR. ,SMILES'S LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHEN- | THE STUDENT’S HUME. A HISTORY OF 
roa an (sth Edition. ENGLAND. By DAVID HUME. Abridged. 
(2nd Edition. ITALIAN VALLEYS OF pi 

J RSTE HISTORICAL AND DR. WM. SMITH'S DICTI 


REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON’S TRANSLA- 
RANSLA- | yy PERRIER'S HISTORY OF THE AFGIIANS, 


’ SIR J.G. WILKINSON ON COLOUR, AND 
A S DIARY OF THE SIEGE A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE. 


om RAGLAN AND THE WAR IN T MR. LANE’S NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
CRIMEA. By A STAFF OFFICER. (ard B. . THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


REV. H.G. NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF TH 
FORTUBES THIRD VISIT TO THE E 


LORD ‘MAHON'S HISTORY OF BRITISH PROPESSOR OWEN’S MANUAL OF FOSSIL 
INDIA. MALS, 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN IN CHRIS- LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BAI- 
TIANITY AND THE POPES. Edition. LADS, (Illustrated. 
MR. SCROPE’S GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT , 
VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. (2nd Edition. ote Fo WARD DO UGLAS ON NAVAL WAR- 
SIR HARRIS HICOLASS BISTORIC PEER- | MR. FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
AGE OF ENGLAN 2nd Edition. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. (znd Edition. 
MR. CROKER - THE EARLY PERIOD OF | LORD DUFFERIN’'S YACHT VOYAGE TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, ICELAND. (1th Edition. 
REV. DR. CURETON’S VERSION OF THE! MR. SCOTT ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC. ARCHITECTURE. (2nd Edition. 
MR. BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POT-| REV. J. J. BLUNT. A SECOND SERIES OF 
TERY AND PORCELA TLAIN SERMONS. 
LORD ELLESMERE’ ESSAYS ON HISTORY, | LORD BYRON’S PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE 
ENGINEERING, &c. HAROLD. (Illustrated. 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIR OF THE EARLY] SIR R. L MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. (6th Edition. srd Edition. 
REV. DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S MISSIONARY | DR. WORDSWORTH’S PICTORIAL AND 
TRAVELS IN SOUTILE AFRICA. DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF GREECE. (ith Edition. 
MR. ADOLPHUS'S LETTERS FROM SPAIN, | MR. CHARLES KNIGHT ON KNOWLEDGE 
during 1856-7. IS POWER. (2nd Edition. 
REV. A. P. STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALES- LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF 
TINE. [sth Edition. JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. (2nd Edition. 
MR. PRINSEP'S ESSAYS ON INDIAN ANTI- | SIR EDMUND HEAD’S SHALL AND WILL. 
(2nd Edition 
GENERAL MUNDY'S PEN AND PENCIL |! REV. J. C. ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
SKETCHES. (3rd Edition. CHURCH, a. p. 6t—590. (2nd Edition. 
REV. DR. ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RE. | MR. CHAS. KNIGHT’S ONCE UPON A TIME 


SEARCHES IN THE HOLY LAND. (2nd Edition. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND) MR. SOUTI'S HOUSEHOLD 5U RGERY. 
SUSSEX. (sth Edition. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1858. 


Aotes. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 


Your correspondent Lessy (2™ S. iii. 247.) has 
revived a question which I hoped would have 
called forth some Notes from your correspondents. 
Was Richard Savage an impostor? Boswell and 
his correspondent Mr. Cust had doubts: but on 
the whole Johnson's romantic narrative has met 
with few questioners ; and it is now perhaps too 
late to test it thoroughly. I will, however, throw 
— for your readers what Notes I have been 
able to make as the fruit of my own researches on 
the subject. 

Savage must have been himself the original 
authority for the facts of his story, though he 
afterwards contradicted some of them ; and though 
others which he left uncontradicted have since 
been proved to be false. Although advertised by 
Curll among the contents of his “ Cases of Di- 
vorce, &c.,” no report of the trial of the Countess 


of Macclesfield for adultery before the House of 


‘Lords was, I believe, ever printed. Scandal so 
iquant and saleable would not have escaped the 
indefatigable Curll if it had been attainable; nor 
would his friend Savage, in that case, have been 
ignorant of the precise facts of his alleged mother’s 
history. ‘That both Savage and his biographers, 
however, were grossly in error on this subject is 
now known beyond adoubt. Savage's biographers 
represent him as deriving information from “ let- 
~ ters written to her [his nurse] by the Lady Mason 
is alleged grandmother] which informed him of 

is birth and the reasons for which it was con- 
cealed ;” and Savage himself, in his letter to Mrs. 
Carter, pretends to have had access to the papers 


of his godmother, “ Mrs. Lloyd, a lady that kept | 


her chariot and lived accordingly ;" and in his 
letter to the Plain Dealer in 1724, he refers to 
“convincing original letters,” which he was then 
able to produce in confirmation of his story. 
Notwithstanding all these exclusive sources of 
information, however, it is now quite clear that 
Savage knew nothing of the story which he 
claimed to be his own beyond what loose tradi- 
tion might supply. ‘The Countess of Macclesfieid, 
_48 Boswell remarks, made no public confession 
of adultery, as stated in the life published in 1727, 
and again by Johnson. Nor was the child born 
while the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting his 
“affair before the House of Lords; nor on Janu- 
~ary 10, 1697-8. Johnson’s statements that the 
husband discovery of her adultery was the occa- 
sion of his separation from the Countess, and that 
he “applied not to the Ecclesiastical Courts for 
a Divorce,” are equally incorrect. ‘The Earl had 
in fact been separated from his wife for some years, 


during which she had clandestinely been delivered 


of two illegitimate children, the latter of whom 
—the supposed Richard Savage — was born on 
January 16, 1696-7. On discovering this, the 
Earl took proceedings in the Arches Court in the 
summer of 1697, and finally in 1697--8 in the 
House of Lords, where he obtained a divorce. 

| All these steps were obstinately resisted by the 
Countess and her family. 


| I have found the original manuscript depositions , 
in the suit at Doctors’ Commons, and also of the; 


proceedings in the House of Lords. These and 
other documents which I have been fortunate 
enough to discover throw some light upon the 
Countess’s stery. 

The Countess of Macclesfield was the daughter 
of Sir Richard Mason, of Sutton, Surrey, and 


Charles Lord Brandon, afterwards Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. The Lady Brandon and her husband ap- 

ar to have lived happily but a very few months. 
| They separated in March 1684-5, upon the hus- 
| band.addressing to his lady the | letter, 
which I transcribe from the original, dated in 
another hand “ March 2™, 1684[5]”: — 


“ Madam,—You have more reason to wonder at my 
forbearing so long to express the resentment of your be- 
| haviour to me, than to be surprised that I now resolve 
| toease both you and myself of so unpleasing a conver- 
| sation. Your youth and folly did long plead your ex- 

cuse, but when I saw ill nature in you, and ill will (not 
| to say malice) in your mother join against me, I then 
| had reason to despair of your amendment. 
| “]had rather refer myself to your own memory for 
the particulars, and to your conscience for the truth of 
them, than be troubled with the repeating them; and 
you may imagine I take little pleasure in doing so, when 
| at the same time the world must know my missfortunes 
in being disappointed of all the content I hoped for in the 

state of marriage, and found neither a faithful nor a cheer- 
ful companion (as a good wife ought to be) in either 
fortune. 

“ When I first offered myself to your father and mother 
| by Mr. Chariton, it was upon no other consideration but 
| that I preferred you before any other, expecting all hap- 
piness from you and your family, and not to make a prey 
of you, as you have often upbraided me with all: and 
| that I had no such mercenary thoughts, Mr. Charlton, 

who is a man of honour, can justify me, and that I re- 
| fused to hear of any other match on your account. 
| “Many affronts I received in the treaty, and many 
more since. So far have either you or your relations 
| seemed pleased with it, that they have seemed to think 
themselves injured and disparaged by the alliance. Your 
mother showing her contempt by writing one of the un- 
mannerly letters to me, and sending back the pittyful 
| jewells, as if they were the worse for wearing, and you 
shewing your distrust of me when you desired that your 
father might pay the 300/. per an., which how duly I 
have paid your acquittances will shew. 

“ These things t could easily pass over, but you would 
have the world believe I have used you ill, and that I 
have beaten you, a thing so base that as you know it to 
be false yourself, so you will never be able to persuade the 
world that it is true. I have governed my passions 
under great and frequent provocation, either by silence 
or avoiding your company. 

“ What satisfaction I was to expect let mankind judge 


Anna Margaretta, his wife. She married, in 1683, - 
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of living with me, and that you had writ to your mother | 
about it, and you hoped she would not be against your 

parting with me; and when she answered you that a wo- 

man must not part with ber husband for two or three | 
angry words, you said that now you found your mother 
hated you, since she was against a thing so much for | 
your content and oo for you could never have 


of my relations have been the occasion of it, for never 


woman came into a family more disposed to love you, if 


you had by any tolerable behaviour deserved it. But I 
still think myself obliged, being separated from me [to 


| see that?] you may have a regard to your own honour, 


and govern yourself by discreter counsellors than those 
who have brought these missfortunes upon yourself and 
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by these particulars. When you were at my Lady Blud- | your relations and mine what is reasonable to allow you, 
tied ese: worth’s you declared you could not endure the thoughts | and my satisfaction will be that neither myself nor any | 


1 
, any with me: really 1 might very easily afound it at | me. ‘ 
first when I made love to you, for I never aske you a “T am yours, ] 
question that I could ever get an answer to, but I was then “ C. BRANDoN.” ] 
Y deluded and told it was your modesty. But since I have “ This show to Sir Richard and my lady, for I will t 
He not found it when to my face you told me you only mar- | never live with you as long as I live.” ] 
ried me to make yourself more easy than you were at 
Pest home, at which place you sufficiently railed, and I did Witnesses depose that this letter was delivered 1 
a imagine I should follow when there was no good word | by the Earl's servant at seven o'clock in the 
a for a father and a mother. morning, and that the lady when she read it “ was 
you you ont live me, | mightily concerned, and fell a-crying.” 
7: and said to bring it about you would say several pro- 4 * 1 
voking things to me, on purpose to make me strike Tom The character of Lady Brandon rage point of I 
i for it was the thing in the world you wished I would do. | great importance in judging of the probability ‘ 
, But if you could not bring it about, that there was 3002. | of Savage’s story. It is worthy of remark that, , 
a year I could not hinder you of, and that you would go | though misconduct is vaguely hinted at in this f 
= mother, the lodgings letter, no specific charge is made against her, 
hitehall wou inconvenient, but however you wou * Q 
go there because I could have no power to take you from and that a though the ay & the. trial for ‘ 
thence, which you needed not to Rar, and when you did adultery embraced this time, no such misconduet 
speak several provoking things to me, I told you that | was even alleged; the first allegation — her t 
be I would acquaint your father and mother with your be- | liaison with Lord Rivers — having reference to , 
: haviour to me, for I could not bear it, nor did I believe a period ten years after her separation from her q? Ii 
5 they would countenance you in things of this nature. | husband. The letter of Lord Brandon is evi- , d 
; Your answer was, Let me make what complaints I would, dently i ied def f bi d i 
; ae you would deny every word, and that you were sure they | @¢ntly intended as a defence of his own conduct, “" 
Weg would credit you sooner than me. and a justification of his determination to aban- ‘ 
: “You have often since spoke with scorn and contempt | don her; which is confirmed by the postscript, 
of me and my family to my face, and expressed that you | “This show to Sir Richard and my Lady” [Sir t 
vee did not care to have any children by me, but always | Richard and Lad Mason]. Even the House U 
pretended yourself with child whenever I went out of f Lord he t v7 ‘ h in the c 
ss town from you. Your design in it, I cannot imagine. of Lords, on the trial, appear to have seen in a" 
= “That you have very confidently wise asked to part | husband’s conduct some extenuation. They re- 4 
with me, ‘and at the same time told me if I was a man of | turned to the Countess of Macclesfield the whole , 
i Honour sure I would give you your 12,000/. back again, but | of her fortune, and the reason given by Salmon 
Madam, I have had ons tue as yeaene . 250 pound. The | (I do not know on what authority) is, “ the Earl : 
rest has been in your allowance, which last sum my very | . . ; 
BS coach horses has stood me in as much, though you scorn | having been im a great measure the occasion of 4 
to use them, though reported as if you could never have | bis lady’s going astray.” Lord Brandon appears b 
the coach, but never refused by me but twice, I having | to have been a violent and capricious man. It is 7 


lent it once, and you came and demanded it after: another | mentioned in Reresby’s Memoirs that he was 
time when you heard me lend it to my sister at dinner; —- in Charles II.’s reign of the murder of ~ 


but this is but like the rest of your malice to make me : : . fi 
appear infamous if it was in your power, and in setting be te 
in another room to entertain company by a coal fire, as | the tri or adultery depose to various acts 0 B 
if I refused you wood. » _ cruelty, and to general neglect towards his wife. ee 
“When I first proposed going into the country, you | It was sworn that he habitually absented himself 8 
answer bat being bettas advised since: Tauppece | her soon after their marriage; that she was 
res ‘ou have since said you would bear living with me alittle | denied all authority over servants, and — 
ia loom, not out of love for me, but out of consideration | Necessary food when ill, and violently expe cl 
ie. and kindness to your sister, by reason that if you now | from her husband’s home by his father. _ The E 
a e rted with me, it might do her prejudice to her marfiage. | lady, however, appears to have been still willing ti 
is I to return. Lord Brandon was convicted of high ti 
for she really deserves every body’s love, and you sai 
=. if you went into the country your father intended to come treason in the your following ae, msg m 
i fs down to see if all things were settled as they ought to be, and sentenced to death, from which he was un- M 
Re but if he did not find so to his mind and yours, and if I | expectedly pardoned; and it appears from the a 
~ offred to come to Town without you, he would take you | evidence that his wife made great exertions, “ both ca 
= home to him. | with money and jewels,” to obtain this pardon. to 
“ And now Madam I am resolved to give you the satis- | y x : : e to 
faction you have often asked, for parting with me, which | The following we 
you may have cause to repent at leasure, and will shew confidential servant of the husband, and a wi wi 
7 ‘ ing i i fers to the 
myself the man of honour you speak of, in reffering it to | evidently hostile to the Countess, refers ch 
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period when Lord Brandon was under sen- 
tence : — 


“I did go from my Lord to Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, 
and his lady, to give them thanks for their favor towards 
my Lord; and my Lady Oglethorpe did then tell them 
that the Queen was very averse towards those that did 
not live with their wives; and I came to my Lord... 
and acquainted him with what my Lady Oglethorpe had 
said to me; and my Lord seemed unwilling to have my 
Lady come to him. I desired that he would admit her... 
I fell upon my knees to my Lord myself, to beg of him 
to doit.... Q. Did my Lord afterwards consent to admit 
her? A. Yes, he did, and I told her so. Q. Did she 


afterwards come tomy Lord? 4, Yes; that day or the | 


next. 


They appear, however, to have separated again 
“upon his liberation. The lady was, unfortunately, 
wanting in those personal attractions which might 
have helped to win back a neglectful husband. 
She is described as “ a middle-sized woman, pretty 
full in the cheeks, disfigured with the small-pox 
and pretty large pit holes, with thick lips, oe of 
a brownish hair ;” to which other witnesses add a 
* dark complexion,” and “ little eyes.” 

That the father of the two children of whom 
the Countess of Macclesfield was afterwards de- 
livered, was the Lord Rivers appears from the 
depositions in the Arches Court, ys sane his name 

, is. not to be met with in the papers of the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords. The birth of 
thé first, a female child, was kept a great secret, 
the Countess’s title and fortune being of course 
in danger: but the evidence of the witnesses 
called on the part of the husband prove that she 
was, at this time at least, not the unnatural mother 
and monster of cruelty which Savage and his 
biographers have depicted her. The child was 
christened after the mother and father, “ Ann 
Savage,” and the following deposition of Dinah 
Alsop, the Countess’s maid and one of the hus- 
band’s witnesses, has reference to the birth of this 
child in 1695 : — 

“ About six days after she [the Countess of Maccles- 
field] removed from that private House in Queen Street 
to Beaufort House [the residence of her sister, Lad 
Brownlowe] again, and by her hasty remove she too 
cold, which fell in her leg and thigh by an extraordinary 
swelling; and Mr. Levesk, the French surgeon, for some 
time had her in cure, and afterwards she went to the 
Bath to perfect the same cure. 

“ Before my lady removed from that private house the 
child was carried away to nurse to a private place near 
Epping Forest, as Mrs. Pheasant told me. During the 
time my lady was at Beaufort House, I went several 
times to Mrs. Pheasant to enquire of the child, and she 
not finding the child well nursed, desired me to acquaint 
my lady ; and my Lady desired it might be removed ; and 
Mrs. Pheasant went and found another place at Chelsea; 
and from thence took it from that place where it was, and 
carried it to one Mrs. Monckton’s. Before my Lady went 
to the Bath, my lady sent me several times in that time 
to Mrs. Pheasant’s, and the-last was a little before she 
went to the Bath, and carried her a guineafrom my lady, 
which was in August, and desired her to take care of the 
child, and left my name.” 


Mrs. Pheasant confirms this. She says: — 


“Nurse took the child to Walthamstow to her own 
house, and ’twas removed thence afterwards because twas 
not well used there, which the Deponent acquainted the 
lady with by her maid Dinah Alsop, and she [| Lady Mac- 
clesfield] sent Dinah Alsop to Deponent at her lodgings 
in the Old Bailey to go to Chelsea, and enquire for a 
nurse there; for she had rather it should be there than 
anywhere else.” 


She also says that : — 

“When the said Lady was come from the Bath she, 
the said lady and the said Dinah Alsop did come to this 
Deponent’s lodgings in the Old Bailey, and not finding 
this Deponent there, did come to this Deponent at Duck’s 


| Court in Chancery Lane, and there the said Lady did 


thank this Deponent for the care she had taken in her 
absence of her child.” 


Dinah Alsop thus continues: — 


“ After my lady came from the Bath I was twice with 
my lady at Mrs. Moncton’s [at other times called Moun- 
taine] at Chelsea to see this child, and the lady gave the 
nurse each time five shillings, and the last time the child 
was ill, and about three days after the child died. After 
po child was dead my lady sent me for a lock of the child’s 


In her depositions at Doctors’ Commons she 
says: — 

“ This Deponent and the Countess did there [at Chel- 
séa] see the said child, and the said Countess did each 
time give the said nurse Mountaine five shillings, and 
charged her to be careful of the said child.” 


Mrs. Mountaine, who was also one of the Earl's 
witnesses, confirms this testimony : — 


* A lady and her Woman, Dinah Alsop, came... and 
the lady buss’d the child, and she [| witness] thought it 
was the mother because she was so kind to it, and she 
gave her five shillings to take care of the child.” 


Before the Arches Court this witness thus de- 
scribes the Countess’s coming to see the child, on 
hearing of its illness : — 


“ The said lady seemed concerned to see the said child 
sick, and kissed it, and seemed very fond of it, and then 
ave a strict charge to this Deponent to speak to Mrs. 
heasant that the said child should have an apothecary 
to attend to it, and an Issue cut in her neck; and the said 
lady then gave the Deponent five shillings, and bid her 
take care of the said child.” 


In another deposition Mrs. Pheasant thus con- 
tinues her story: — 


“ The child continued at Chelsea about four months. .. 
the nurse did send word that a lady had been there, and 
her maid Dinah Alsop . . . The child was afterwards taken 
ill with convulsion fits, and the Deponent went to see it; 
and the nurse told her that the same lady had been to 
see it. That the Deponent often visited, and took par- 
ticular care of it, and gave an account to Mr. Woolsley, 
and he paid this Deponent for all charges. The child 
died afterwards about the middle of March, and was 
buried in Chelsea church, and Mr. Woolsley ordered how 
the funeral should be, and there were gloves and burnt 
claret given; and his sister and other friends were present 
at the funeral.” 


Mr. “ Woolsley” and his sister were Newdi- 
gate and Dorothy Ousley, as appears from the 
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proceedings in the Arches Court and the order 
for their appearance before the House of Lords. 


« Newdigate Ousley and his sister acted for Lord 


Rivers throughout the matter. 


We come now to the birth of the male child — | 


Richard Savage —if Savage's story be true. 

The evidence shows that the birth took place in 

Fox Court; and that, unlike the previous child, 

this was baptized and registered in the name, not 

. Savage, but Smith. Mrs. Pheasant deposes 
at:— 


“ She lodged at Mrs. Stileman’s in the Old Bailey, and 
in 1696, about a fortnight after Michaelmas, the same 
lady came again all alone in a hackney coach, and 
calling to the Deponent, she went into the coach to her, 
and she told the deponent, &c., and desired her to leave 
her business; and that the Deponent must take a house, 
and change her name from Pheasant to Lee, and should 
hire a maid, and the lady was to be her lodger. That the 
deponent did there hire one Sarah Redhead to be her 
maid, &c. That the deponent was to furnish the house, 
which she did, and Mr. Woolsley [Ousley]} paid the de- 

nent for them, &e. The lady went by the name of 
Atadam Smith, a captain’s wife. That the lady came to 
ive with the deponent in Fox Court, the 7th Nov. 1696, 
and was with her till she removed into the city. That 
about the 16th of January following the lady was de- 
livered of a male child.” 

Sarah Redhead, the maid, deposes that she 
“ often heard the gentlewoman wish the child to 
be a boy, and was mightily pleased when she 
heard it was a boy.” 

Isaac Burbidge, the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, states that on the 18th January, 169$, 


he christened a child in Fox Court called Richard, | 


the son of John and Mary Smith, and that it was 
so entered in the Register Book, and that the 
house was “ over against the Fox Ale house near 


Gray's Inn Lane.” * Being asked who were pre- | 


sent, he replied, “ Two godfathers and a gentle- 
woman that was Godmother.” From the evidence 
of another witness it appears that these were 
** the gentleman who used to come at nights [Lord 
Rivers], and Mr. Woolsley and his sister.” Other 
witnesses speak positively in confirmation of this 
point, Mrs. Pheasant declaring that : — 

“The child was christened Monday the 18th of 
January, in the evening, and Mr. Woolsley, his sister and 
a strange gentleman, whom the Deponent knew not, 
were Godfathers and Godmother; and the Minister and 
Clerk, and the Deponent, with the said Godfather and 
Godmother, were ail that were present.” 

No more persons of course were allowed to be 
present than were absolutely necessary, there 


* The entry now standing in the book is “ Richard, 
son of John Smith and Mary, in Fox Court in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, baptized the 18th.” The house stood at the 
southern corner of Fox Court in Gray's Inn Lane. The 
other corner is, I think, still-an alehouse, with the sign 
of the Fox. The entrance to the court is now a narrow 
gateway, but was probably open at the period referred to 
in the text, the corner house, in which Richard Smith 
was born, being described as “ going up steps.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 1699 is written in the book “ Po.” [Poor ?] She 
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being now greater reason than ever for secrecy, 
The complete disappearance of the Countess from 
her sister Lady Brownlowe’s house, at which she 
had lived ever since her separation, had become 
the talk of the town; and the Earl, who had now 
| obtained intelligence of the birth of the first child, 
was instituting a vigorous search for her hiding. 
place. 

Richard Smith, like the preceding child, was 
immediately placed at nurse ; and the evidence of 
the nurse, “ Mary Peglear,” who lived at Hamp- 
| stead, enables us to trace it a little farther. This 

witness deposed that in the preceding January she 
| was hired by Mrs. Pheasant to take a male child 
| from a house at the corner of Fox Court in Gray's 
Inn Lane, and she adds : — 

“Twas bid to ask for Mrs. Pheasant by the name of 
Lee. The child came to me by the name of Richard Lee, 
and was taken away by the name of Richard Smith. | 
had the child six months, want a fortnight. Mrs. Phea- 
sant paid me sometimes, and Mrs. Woolsey [Ousley] paid 
me but once.” 

Mrs. Pheasant was the mother’s agent, and 
Mrs. Ousley the agent of the father, Lord Rivers, 
Both parents were therefore continuing their care 
of the second infant. It farther appears that, 
| like the first child, it was removed, on a report 
| that it was not well. Mrs. Peglear says: — 
|~ “ A Baker's wife took it away from me by the name of 
| the mother, and said she was the mother, and that she 


| 


| rid post from Oxford, upon a letter that ’twas not well. 
| I think her name is Ann Portlock. She lives in Maiden 
| Lane, near Covent Garden, I think. I never saw the 
child since.” 

| The attempt of Lord Macclesfield to trace the 
| child farther appears to have failed. Thomas Bees- 
| ley, another witness, being asked “ If he went to 
see one Portlock, a baker, whose wife fetched away 
the child, pretending it was hers?” replied, that 
he did, “and saw the woman Portlock, who said 
her husband was in Scotland. She lived in 
| Maiden Lane.” 

With the Portlocks the child Richard Smith 
finally disappears. Some particulars concerning 
them may, therefore, help to throw light. The 
woman Portlock not appearing either at the 
Arches Court or before the Lords was probably 
kept out of the way after Beesley saw her by 
bribes from the Countess’s friends, as had been 
attempted with other witnesses. Though rate- 
payers in the parish books for a house on the 


| north side of Maiden Lane from 1688 to 1697, the 
| Portlocks were evidently in bad circumstances. 
| Against the name of “ Richard Portlock” in the 
| rate-book for 1697 is marked in pencil, “ gone ;” 


but the wife remained ; as I find her rated for the 
same house in 1698 and 1699, as Mrs. Ann Port- 
lock, not “ Widow” Portlock, a common descrip- 
tion in the books. Her husband was, therefore, 
I presume, still living. Against her name in 


> 
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disappears from the books in 1700; and in 1702, | cerning the child except to the Countess and her 
and 1707, I find in a list of persons receiving | friends. 


thial relief from St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 


The proceedings of the Earl are briefly de- 


“ Ann Portlock” —still not “ Widow,” as other | scribed in the speech of counsel on the Duke of 
recipients are called — “12 months at 8s.” From | Norfolk’s Divorce case, which came on a few 
this I infer that her husband absconded, and | months afterwards: Mr. Pinfold said — 


abandoned her in 1697, when the witness Beesle 


was informed that he had gone to Scotland. If 


“In that case [Macclesfield Divorce] the lady with- 
drew herself five or six days before sentence. Yet there 


so, to whom does the following entry refer, which | the Lady Macclesfield had all her Defences, and even her 


“ Nov. 1698. Richard Portlock.” 


i find in the parish register of burials ? : — 


recriminations, and had time to prove it. There was 
publication and a day set down for sentence: but she 
spun out the time till the Parliament was ready to rise, 


Not to the husband. Probably, then, to a child and then my Lord’s friends advised him to begin in Par- 


of theirs of the same name. But it is not a ver 


liament: and when the Lords were acquainted of the 


Y | Lady Macclesfield standing in contempt of the Court, and 


remote conjecture that the second child of the | she was prosecuted so far that she was almost ready to go 
Countess died in infancy like the first one, and | to prison for her contempt, then the House of Lords did 


as was the case at that period with so large a pro- 

rtion of such nurse children; and that “ Richard 

ortlock ” in the burial register was Richard, the 
son of “ Madam Smith,” the “Captain's wife.” The 
Portlocks, it will be remembered, when they re- 
moved the child from “ Nurse Peglear,” asserted 
that it was their own. She says, “ the baker's 
wife said she was the mother, and Richard Port- 
lock the father.” They probably indeed were 
able to satisfy a justice of their claim; for the 
woman Peglear appears to have resisted it, or to 
have had some squabble with “ the baker and his 
wife.” She says, “ I had Portlock before a Jus- 
tice, and he was bound to Hicks’s Hall.” Not- 
withstanding this, however, they were permitted 
to take away the child as their own. They, there- 
fore, in all probability, continued to call the child 
their own; and itis also probable that they would, 
if it died soon after, register it, not in the name of 
Richard Smith, but of Richard Portlock. 

I am, however, myself of opinion tltat the Port- 
locks were employed only for the service of re- 
moving the child from Hampstead. They were 
probably instructed by the Ousleys, who lived in 
the adjoining parish of St. Martin's. The Ous- 
leys, who had acted in every stage of the matter 
for several years —hiring and paying midwives 
and nurses, absconded before the trial, and pro- 
bably took the child with them to conceal it till 
the husband’s suit was ended. 

Although the case of the Earl of Macclesfield’s 
Divorce is a sort of Cause Célébre in the law books, 
it being the first case in which a divorce had been 
decreed without judgment first obtained in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, there is, I believe, no 
published report of the proceedings, or of the 
arguments of counsel, &c. Luttrell gives some par- 
ticulars evidently founded on very imperfect infor- 
mation. He adds under date of March 3 [1697-8]: 


“Tis said the son she had during her elopement goes 
by the name of Savage, and supposed father the present 
of Rivers.” 


But this is improbable, and it is very unlikely 
that at this time anything should be known con- 


think fit to receive my Lord Macclesfield’s Bill; but be- 
fore my Lord Macclesfield brought this Bill in Parlia- 
ment there was nothing remained to be done in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts but sentence.” 


Serjeant Wright (on the other side) says : — 


“Tn the case of the Earl of Macclesfield, ’tis true they 
| had been there [to the Ecclesiastical Court], and exa- 
mined witnesses upon one side with all precipitation. 

Yet would they not stay for a sentence there, but quitted 
| their own proceedings, and came to the Parliament... . 
| There was no use at all, on that side the Bill was brought, 
that there had been proceedings in the Spiritual Court. 
Nor is any such thing recited in the Bill, but only an ex- 
press downright charge of adultery. Nor was it proper 
for them to have mentioned any proceedings in the Spiri- 
tual Court, sirice they waived that prosecution.” 


I will, with your leave, offer some farther par- 
ticulars and observations. W. Moy Txomas. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE: THE MAHA-RAJA OF 
ZABEDJ. 


The Times of October 6, in an article on the 
sovereignty of Sarawak, thus speaks of the vast 
archipelago in which it forms a mere point : — 


“In the way towards that Eastern coast of China lie 
the fragments of a shivered continent. Great spiral pe- 
ninsulas stretch southwards, and immense islands whose 
interiors are unknown to us lie about. Bordering al- 
though they do upon the highway of commerce, some of 
them are as little known as the fanciful regions of the 
ancient geographers. The microcosm of a Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer listens with a half-credulity to 
stories of flying-monkeys, and prodigious pa and a 
population of cannibals, while the vessel dashes through 
an archipelago of islands thickly clad with tropical foliage 
and canopied with lofty palms. The passengers are 
looking towards their point of destination, and spare few 
thoughts tothe untamed regions that lie upon their path. 
Yet they are skirting the precincts of a future empire, 
which must at some not very distant day take part in 
the world’s history. All commerce round the Cape, all 
communication by way of Egypt and the Red Sea, must 
thread the narrow channels that separate the fragments 
of this broken piece of earth. It has all the elements of 
a great future, all the possibilities of a vast empire. The 
| age of romance is not ended while the islands of the 
| Eastern Archipelago are unexplored. Sumatra and Bor- 
| neo and Celebes, and a thousand other islands that make 
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up this great unreclaimed waste, offer fields of adventure 
to future conquistadores, and, under the discipline of 
science and industry, will sustain great populations, will 
employ commercial navies, and will contribute a flood 
of varied produce to the markets of the world.” 

The writer of this eloquent passage does not 
seem to have been aware, that what he heralds 
as a lofty probability of the future, is already 
amongst the strange realities of the past; and 
the “vast empire” which he foreshadows has 
had a pre-existence and passed into oblivion a 
thousand years ago. It is one of those extra- 
ordinary facts that are unexpectedly brought to 
light in turning over the dim and mystified annals 
of the East, that earlier than the Christian era a 
oo and powerful — existed in the very 
ocality indicated by the Times; that it held 
absolute dominion over Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Celébes and the countless islands that group the 
Indian Ocean; that its sovereigns reigned su- 
reme from Cape Comorin to the confines of 

hina; that its ascendency was acknowledged so 
late as the seventh century, but that it gradually 
sunk into obscurity ; its disjointed fragments be- 
came the elements of other states, and its very 
name was forgotten. 

“ Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 

The empire of Zabedj had no native historians, 
and the fragmentary notices which survive to us 
are dug out, like historical fossils of gigantic pro- 
portions, from the Hindoo puranas, and the nar- 
ratives of the medieval geographers of Arabia. 

One of the earliest and most authentic accounts 
of the Maharaja of Zabedj is to be found in the 
remarkable Arabic manuscript known as the 
Voyages of the Two Mahomedans, who travelled 
in India and China at the latter end of the ninth 
and the commencement of the tenth century. It 
was first printed by Renaudot in 1718 from the 
unique MS. in the Bibliothtque Impériale of 
Paris, and republished by Renaud in 1845 under 
the title of Relations des Voyages faits par les 
Arabes et Persans dans l Inde et Chine dans le IX¢ 
Siécle. In this singular narrative the description 
of the empire of Zabedj is given by Abouzeyd 
of Bassora, from the reports of Soleyman and Ibn 
Wahab, two mariners who had traversed the ter- 
ritory, in making voyages to and from China. 
The centre of the kingdom and the residence of 
the sovereign was at (Zabaje, Zaba) Java, which 
Suleyman describes as then so populous that its 
innumerable towns were within sight of each 
other; and the rural inhabitants were so densel 
housed, that when the cock crew at sunrise, his 
call was caught up and repeated through an area 
of one hundred leagues. East and west of Java, 
the empire extended from China to Cape Comorin, 
a thousand leagues in extent, and embracing in- 
numerable islands, amongst others Kalah (which 


there is little difficulty in identifying with the 
modern harbour of Point de Galle in Ceylon), 


which lying midway between Arabia and Ching 


was the emporium to which the merchants of each 
resorted, to exchange the products of the west for 
aloes, camphor, sandal-wood, ivory, ebony, and 
spices. (Relations, §c., tom. ii. p. 90.) 

The description of the Maharaja and his do- 
minions, as given by Abouzeyd, was copied with. 
out acknowledgment, and is repeated verbatim, 
in the Golden Meadows of Massoudi, an Arabian 
geographer of the tenth century; and those to 
whom the original work is not accessible will 
find the extract which contains this passage 
amongst the Loci et Opuscula Inedita Scriptorum 
Arabum de Rebus Indicis collected by Gilde- 
meister, p. 131. In this passage Massoudi re- 
lates the conquest by the Maharaja of Zabedj of 
the kingdom of Comar (or Cape Comorin), the 
king of which had provoked his resentment by 
vauntingly wishing “to see the head of the 
Maharaja in a dish ” — and for this he exacted a 
vengeance so signal that ever afterwards the 
sovereigns of that extremity of India prostrated 
denne at sunrise, in the direction of Java, to 
attest their homage to the Maharaja. 

In illustration of his unbounded wealth, Abou- 
zeyd and Massoudi relate that it was customary 
for the Keeper of the Treasury every morning to 
cast an ingot of gold into a lake which lay in 
front of the imperial palace ; whence, on the death 
of the sovereign, the ingots were recovered and 
divided amongst the members of the royal house- 
hold ;* and the renown of the deceased was in 
proportion to the number of years he had reigned, 
= the accumulation of gold in the “ pond of 

in ” 

Eddrisi, Aboulfeda, Kazwini and others of the 
Arabian geographers make casual allusions to 
Zabedj and its sovereign, but they are all in- 
debted for their information to Massoudi. M. 
Reinaud in his Memoire sur l'Inde, pp. 39. 225., 
and in his Zntroduction, &c. to Aboulfeda, p. eccxe., 
has collected all that is known of the forgotten 
empire. M. Major, in his admirable preface to the 
Indian Voyagers of the Fifteenth Century, which 
forms the latest volume of the Hakluyt Society's 
publications, says that Walknaer has come to the 
conclusion that the empire of Zabedj did not sur- 
vive beyond the seventh century of our era ; after 
which the islands of which it consisted became 
subdivided into numerous petty sovereignties. 
(P. xxvii.) It is mentioned by M. Delaurier in a 
learned contribution to the Journal Asiatique for 
September, 1846; but beyond these and a few 
other casual allusions, I have nowhere succeeded 
in finding any historical record of an empire 
which for ten centuries at least must have been 
one of the most remarkable and powerful in the 
East. J. Emerson Tennent. 
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AN INEDITED LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT. 


| Family in this whole ‘Town where I can go for a 
| Dinner. The old Hospitality is quite extinguished 


The following copy of an original letter of Dean | by Poverty and the oppressions of England. When 
Swift, made about forty years ago, has lately been I would have a Friend eat with me, I direct him 
found among my papers. I was shown the original in general to send in the morning and enquire 
by my relative, the late Viscount Ashbrook, at | whether I dine at home, and alone; I add a bow! 
Beaumont Lodge, and made the transcript myself. to my Commons, and something else if the Com- 


The address is — 
“ To 
“The Right Honourable the Lord 
Castle Durrow, at Castle Durrow, 
in the County of 


“ Kilkenny. 
“ My Lord, 


| pany be more, but I never mingle strangers, nor 
| multiply dishes. I give a reasonable price for my 
| wine (higher my ill-paid, sunk rents will not 
; reach). I am seldom without 8 or nine Hogs- 
| heads. And as to the rest, if your Lordship will 
| do me that Honour when you come to Town, you 


| must submit to the same method. Onely perhaps 


“Your last letter hath layn by me about a | I will order the Butler to see whether, by chance, 
fortnight unacknowledged, pay by the want of he can find out an odd bottle of a particular choice 


health and lowness of Spirits, and chiefly by want 
of Time not taken up in busyness, but lost in the 
Teazings of insignificant people who worry me 
with Trifles. I often reflect on my present life as 
the exact Burlesque of my middle age, which 
passed among Ministers that you and your party 
since call the worst of times. I am now acting 
the same things in Miniature, but in a higher sta- 
tion as first Minister, nay sometimes as a Prince, 
in which last quality my Housekeeper, a grave 
elderly woman, is called at home and in the neigh- 
bourhood S* Robert. My Butler is Secretary, 
and has no other defect for that office but that he 
cannot write ; Yet that is not singular, for I have 
known three Secretaryes of state upon the same 
level, and who were too old to mend, which mine 
is not. My realm extends to 120 Houses, whose 
inhabitants constitute the Bulk of my Subjects; 
my Grand Jury is my House of Commons, and 
my Chapter the House of Lords. I must proceed 
no further, because my Arts of Governing are 
Secrets of State. 

“ Your Lordship owes all this to the beginning 
of your letter, which abounded with so many un- 
merited Compliments that I was puffed up like a 
Bladder, but at the first touching with a pin’s 
~~? it shrivelled like myself almost to nothing. 

he long absence from my Friends in England, 
whom I shall never see again, hath made most of 
them as well as myself drop our Correspondence. 
Besides, what is worse, many of them are dead, 
others in Exile; and the rest have prudently 
= their sentiments both of the Times and 

me. 

“ My Secretary above-mentioned is a true Irish 
blockhead, and, what is worse, a blockhead with a 
bad memory : for I suppose it was with him you 
left your message, which he never delivered. 
However, I wanted no proofs of your Lordship’s 
great civilityes. 

“As to my (Economy, I cannot call myself a 
Housekeeper. My servants are at Boardwages, 
however rT dine almost constantly at home ; 


| wine which is all spent*, although there may be 
a dozen or two remaining; but they are like 
Court Secrets, kept in the Dark. As to puddings, 
my Lord, I am not only the best, but the sole per- 
fect maker of them in this kingdom; they are 
universally known and esteemed under the name 
of the Deanry Puddings: Suit and Plumbs are 
three-fourths of the Ingredients; I had them from 
my Aunt Giffard, who preserved the succession 
from the time of Sir W. Temple. 

“ You are perfectly right that for a young Man 
you are my oldest acquaintance here; for when, 
upon the Queen’s death, I came to my Banish™ I 
hardly knew two faces in the nation. But I lost 
you long before, for you grew a fine Gentleman of 
the town (London), went through all the forms, 
marryed, sometimes came to Ireland, settled, 
broke up house, went back, and are now as un- . 
fixed as ever. However, I find you have not 
neglected your Book like most of your sort I sup- 
pose in your Neighbourhood, of whom you are 
grown weary, as I should be in your case; but I 
am not certain whether you are a member of the 
Biennial Colledge Green Club, which is all the 
title I give them to your old Friend the Duke, 
and yet I know one of the members who, confess- 
ing himself partial, declares there are 35 among 
them who can read and write. As to the Duke 
himself, although I knew him from his Boyhood, 
and severall of his near Relations, I never could 
obtain any the most reasonable Request from 
him, nor any more than common Civiletyes, al- 
though I desired nothing [for 1 or two, 
but what would have redounded to his honour [and 
the +] Satisfaction of his best friends, as well as 
without any Party end. He hath this to say that 
he was steady from his youth to the same side, 
and I own him to be as easy and agreeable in 
Conversation as ever I knew, but a Governor of 
this Kingdom never is a freeman ; however I de- 


* This sounds something like what is termed an 
Irishism. 


cause, literally speaking, 1 know not above one 


+ Two words in each line —— on conjecture, where 
the original had been torn by the seal. 
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serve better from him, because in the Queen’s | Angliam pueris prelegeretur. Londini, anno w.p.xt. Co- 
x officina Thomae Bertheleti typis im- 


time I spent a great part of my credit in preserv- | “phon, Londini, Ex of thon 
But I shall trouble his Grace no more, and it is 
time to give you a Release. I know not whether Eighty numbered leaves, and six preliminary 
it is francking Season, and therefore I will avoyd thereto. 
the ceremony of an envelope to save Expense. I | his 
i ol’ ibliotheca, ant Ww in i rapher’s 
Manual, to be daied M.D.XLI1.; but the figures 1. 


sa i which hath been chiefly your home as it was many 7 3 : 
Lae years mine, and might still be so had the late | ®Te added in the title-page with a pen,—appa- 
Queen lived two months longer. rently because that date appeared in the title- 
“I am, with very great esteem, page of the pamphlet bound up before it. Watt 
“Your Lordship’s most Obed* and Lowndes place the Grammar under the.name 
“humble Servant, of William Lily, but Lily died in 1523 ; and this 
“J. Swirr. was pms J put forth as a new work in 1540. 
“ Dublin, Dect. 24, 1736. Has any bi or histo- 
rian given any particulars of this attempt to 
all the Complements and an of uniformity for the Jatin 
a cad In my transcript I have reason to believe I was | @72™™ar? . 
to the spelling, and the use or disuse of will be to the whole 
Capital initials. Monson. 18 not on y printe on vellum, ut in various 
Burton Hall places illuminated with colours: as if for some 
rin Sean ee | of high rank. It contains the autograph 
n Scott's Swift, xix. 1i., edit. i524, there is a letter | of an early owner, Art. Maynwaringe; and in 
from Lord Castledurrow to Dean Swift, dated Dec. 4, 1736, | : . 
to which this letter, kindly ee by Lord Monson, | 1789 it belonged to Dr. Cesar de Missy. 
seems to be a reply: and in the same volume, p. 30., is | It appears not improbable that the volume was 
. another letter from Lord Castledurrow, dated Jan. 18, | prepared for the use of the king's son, afterwards 
a 1736-7, which is clearly his reply to the letter printed | King Edward VI. There is, however, in the 
a above.— Ep. “ N. & Q."] library at Lambeth Palace another copy of the 
_ same Latin Grammar, and of the same date, which 
was certainly that prince’s, This book (which 
THE LATIN GRAMMAR ISSUED BY ROYAL AU- contains the Grammar only) is bound in crimson 
THorITy 1N 1540. silk. It like i, copys on -vellum, and 
richly illuminated on the title-page and other 
Ames, in his Typographical Antiquities, a uae f After the title is samen a limning of | 
edition, of the prince’s plume of ostrich feathers, with the 
contents of a volume which was then “in the ' initials E. P. and motto mic psx, placed on a field ; 
possession of my learned friend Mr. Henry New- | ast r pale azure and gules, encircled with ! 
com,” who, in Ames’s list of subscribers, is de- | gu ‘ 
5 signated as Henry Newcome, M.A. of Hackney. , shentd be sled to know where any other I 
Herbert, in his edition of Ames, i. 442., repeats eonies of the are preserved 
the same description, unaltered ; and so does Dr. | vellum on pener. P 
Dibdin in his edition, iii. 317., adding, “The | “P° ~~ i 
4 Joun Govan 
preceding from Herbert” (though really Ames’s e 
own). I have discovered the same volume now W 
in the Library of the British Museum (C. 21. 6.), - 01 
and beg to offer some further notice of it. It is| 70#N MARSTONS WORKS, BY J. 0. HALLIWELL. a 
a quarto, and all its contents are printed on| Mr. Halliwell, in concluding the Preface, says: "ff 
vellum. The first four leaves, without a title, | —‘‘ The Dramas now collected together are re- eX 
contain the Alphabet, Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and | printed absolutely from the early editions, which or 
Ten Commandments, &c. Next follows : — were placed in the hands of our printers, who thus of 
« An Introduction of the Eyght Partes of Speche, and | had the advantage of following them without the co 
the Construction of the same, compiled and sette forthe | intervention of a transcriber. They are given as as 
the commatidement of our most gracious souerayne | nearly as possible in their original state,” —and so pa 
lorde the King. Anno M.D.XLI1. on. This is all very well; but in the edition to 
Printed by Berthelet, and consisting of thirty- | which forms the subject of the present note, it ms 
eight leaves, unpaged. would appear that the editor has failed to correct wo 
After which is added : — the typographical errors of the “ original editions,” in 
“ Institutio Compendiaria totius Grammaticae, quam et the only netes taken of which is in a note (p. 332. con 
eruditissimus atq; idem illustrissimus Rex noster hoc vol. iii. ), viz. : “ This, like aay of the other stage rig 
nomine euulgari iussit, ut non alia q* hec una per totam | directions, is clearly erroneous, at 
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Now I am not an advocate for a superfluity of 
notes ; and much less from advocating the practice, 
far from being uncommon, of modernising the 
works of our old authors ; but at the same time I 
cannot see what object Mr. H. has had in view in 

rpetuating errors in the “stage directions,” 
which might with very little trouble have been 
remedied, and would have added greatly to the 
value of the work. As an example of the errors 
in question I would refer to one play, The Insa- 
tiate Countesse (vol. iii. p. 105.) At p. 109., “Enter 
Mizaldus and Mendosa,” should be, re-enter Mi- 
zaldus and Guido; and not as the note at p- 332. 
has it, “Re-enter Rogero and Guido.” Same 
scene — 

“ Guido, Mary, Amen!” &c., 
should be — 
“ Mizaldus. Mary, Amen!” &c. 
And the reply should come from Guido, and not 
Mizaldus (p. 112.) — 
“ Mizaldus. Vle ne‘er embrace,” &c., 
should be Rogero. P.115.— 

“ Enter at several doors Count Arsena with Claridiana ; 
Guido with Rogero,” &c., 
should be Mizaldus with Rogero. 4th line from 
bottom (p. 122), what character is meant for Ter. ? 
should it not be Ser.? P. 126., 3rd line from 
bottom — 

“ Tha, Methinkes, Sir,” &c. 


Should not this be spoken by Abigail, and not 
Thais? P.128. 1.7. from bottom, “Ex. Car, 
and Mend.” The Cardinal having already made his 
exit, it is evident his name has been substituted in 
place of one of the other four male characters still 
on, P. 126.1. 14., Abigail says her husband pur- 
poses going to “ Mucave;” and at p. 132. 1. 3. 
from the bottom, she says he “ was to goe to Mau- 
rano ;” and again, at p. 133. 1. 12., the same place 
is spelt Mawrano. This latter instance is, how- 
ever, no great error; but it might have been as 
well to have assimilated the spelling. I might go 
on with the errata ad infinitum, for there is hardly 
a page free from errors of one sort or another ; 
from all which it is painfully evident that the 
editorial supervision has not been a very laborious 
one, and I am of opinion that Mr. H. ought, out 
of consideration for his literary reputation, to 
compile and publish a table of errata. Ido not 
ask for suggestions as to the meaning of obscure 
passages, because I think it better for the reader 
to take his own explanation of such passages as he 
may consider is justified by the context. The 
works in question, so far from affording pleasure 
in their perusal, are, owing to the interminable 
confusion, caused by innumerable errors, a down- 
right annoyance as they at present exist, without 
a table of errata. It would be much better not 
to publish, than, in doing so, to perpetuate a per- 
fect ocean of blunders without even an attempt at 
correction. W. B.C. 


THE THREE PATRIARCHS OF NEWSPAPERS. 

“They have newsgatherers and intelligencers, dis- 
tributed into their several walks, who bring in their 
respective quotas, and make them acquainted with the 
discourse of the whole kingdom.”—Apptson. 

“ Ilment comme un Redacteur” was a common 
proverbial expression among the pickthanks and 
newsmongers of Paris, on seeing the daily para- 
graphs in the Moniteur, from the armies in Italy 
and Germany, to the French Directory; and the 
matutinal Query was, “ Avez-vous vu le Bulletin 
de l'Armée ?” 

Dr. Heylin, author of the learned cosmo- 
graphical work entitled Microcosmos, became, 
during the civil war between Charles I. and the 
parliamentary forces, the first editor of a weekly 
paper on the side of royalty, published at Oxford 
under the title of Mercurius Aulicus. 

The calling of an editor soon degenerated into 
a vile prostitution of intellectual spowers. Mr. 
D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature (7th ed. 
vol. i. p. 289.), says of the falling off of these 
public intelligencers, that — 

“ Devoted to political purposes, they soon became a 
public nuisance by serving as receptacles of party malice, 
and echoing to the farthest ends of the kingdom the in- 
solent voice of all factions.” 

Among the notable heroes of this depraved 

brotherhood, he names Marchmont Needham, the 
— patriarch of newspaper-writers, Sir Jobn 
sirkenhead, and Sir Roger L’Estrange. Need- 
ham was educated at Oxford, was one of the 
junior masters of Merchant Taylors’ School, a 
man of learning, and described by Anthony 
Wood as “combining some ability with con- 
siderable humour and convivial qualities.” No 
wonder that the convivial humorist soon became 
a captain among the gay Cavaliers. After the 
battle of Naseby he espoused the cause he had 
reviled before, with all the rancour of his malig- 
nant pen. He changed his party as often and as 
readily as the noted Vicar of Bray. He finished 
his career as M.D. of the College of Physicians, 
upon whom he emptied the wrath and bile that 
had formerly overflowed on the rulers of the 
kingdom. 

‘The next of these newspaper patriarchs is Sir 
Jobn Birkenhead, who was born at Northwich 
in Cheshire in 1615, and probably derived his 
name from, or gave it to, the flourishing com- 
mercial town of that name on the opposite side 
of Liverpool, its elder sister, the Tyre and Sidon 
of western Britain, the worthy descendants of 
its venerable mother, London, the metropolis of 
the British Empire, the fourth great monarchy, 
the centre* of civilisation, the “ universi orbis 


* See the hemisphere projected on the plane of the 
horizon of London, by Wm. Hughes, F.G.8., published 
in the engiaved frontispiece to Elmes’ Scientific, His- 
torical, and Commercial Survey of the Port of London, 
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terrarum emporium,” celebrated, as an old Latinist 
says, for all the excellencies of life, “ Anglia, 
mons, pons, fons, ecclesia, feemina, lana.” 

The Cheshire Knight of Birkenhead became 
amanuensis and secretary to Archbishop Laud, 
was chosen a Fellow of All-Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, and assisted the before-mentioned Dr. Peter 
Heylin in the weekly newspaper the Mercurius 
Audlicus, then published at Oxford in support of 
the royal cause. He devoted himself to subjects 
of droliery and burlesque, with the exception of 
a few lyric poems set to music by Henry Lawes. 
He was deprived of his fellowship during Crom- 
well’s Protectorate, but was restored by Charles II. 
and made one of the Masters of Requests with a 
salary of 30002. a year. Anthony Wood accuses 
him of baseness of spirit by neglecting those who 
had been his benefactors in his necessities. Dr. 
Sprat* in a letter to Sir Christopher Wren, on 
his poetical abilities, and on his metrical version 
of Horace’s epistle “ ad Lollium,” wherein he 
says, “ It seems to be an English original, and if 
you have not adorned the fat droll, as you most 
pleasantly call him, with feathers, yet you have 
with jewels,” speaks in the same letter, familiarly, 
of “ Jack Birkenhead,” and commends his pen. 
Aubrey, however (see his Lives of Eminent Men, 
vol. ii. p. 239.), speaks of him with even more 
asperity than Wood, and knew him well; de- 
scribing him as “ exceedingly confident, witty, 
not very grateful to his benefactors, and would 
lie damnably.” 


Mr. D'Israeli says : — 

“He was the fertile parent of numerous political 
pamphlets, which abound in banter, wit and satire. His 
* Paul’s Church Yard’ is a bantering pamphlet, con- 
taining fictitious titles of books and acts of parliament, 


reflecting on the mad reformers of those times. One of 


his poems is entitled ‘ The Jolt,’ on the Protector falling 
oft his own coach-box. Cromwell had received a present 
from the German Count Oldenburg ¢ of six German 


folio, with plates. London, 1838. In this curious pro- 
jection London is made the centre: and as Sir John 
Herschel observes, “ It is a fact not a little interesting 
to Englishmen, and, combined with our insular station in 
that great highway of nations, the Atlantic, not a little 
explanatory of our commercial eminence, that Lonpon 
occupies nearly the centre of the terrestrial hemisphere !” 

* See Elmes’ Life of Wren, p. 121. 4to. Lond, 1823. 

t+ This Oldenburg (see Elmes’ Life of Wren, p. 39. n.) 
was a younger son of the noble family of that name in 
Westphalia, which had removed into the duchy of Bre- 
men. Henry, the subject of this anecdote, was sent to 
England as the representative of his countrymen as their 
consul in England. He served this office both under 
Charles I. and Cromwell, with equal fidelity. He was 
always considered by Wren, Hooke, Boyle and other 
Fellows of the Royal Society, as a spy, and_communi- 
cater of their proceedings to foreigners. His conduct 
tovards Hooke in the affair of his spring watch is well 
known, and was the cause of their adopting a cypher to 
prevent his treacheries. After this, in order that he 


might obtain access to the Bodleian and other libraries 
of Oxford, he entered himself a student in that Uni- 


horses, and attempted to drive them himself in Hyde 
Park, when the great political phaeton met with the 
accident, of which Sir John Birkenhead was not slow to 
comprehend the benefit, and hints how unfortunately for 
the country it turned out.” 


During the Protectorate, Sir John, instead of 
truckling to his adversary, as Needham, Olden- 
burg, and others of their class did, remained like 
Heylin, his colleague in the Mercurius Aulicus, 
faithful to his principles, and became an author 
by profession, and endured many imprisonments 
and persecutions in the cause of royalty. An- 
thony Wood says, sneeringly, that “ he lived by 
his wits, in helping young gentlemen out at dead 
lifts in making poems, songs and epistles on and 
to their mistresses; as also in translating and 
other petty employments.” Better this, than being 
a renegade, like Needham and the noble Saxon 
Oldenburg. Perhaps some of these songs were 
among those honoured by the music of Lawes. 
‘At any rate he was consistent, and no turncoat. 

To complete the triad comes the idiomatic, the 
coarse, the factious Sir Roger L'Estrange, whom 
Mr. D'Israeli considers “ among his rivals was 
esteemed the most perfect model of political 
writing ;” and that his Zsop’s Fables are “ curi- 
ous specimens of familiar style.” 

He suffered long imprisonment, and lay under 
sentence of death for his zeal in the cause of 
royalty. On the Restoration, he was made Li- 
censer of the Press. In 1663 he set up his Public 
Intelligencer, which he discontinued in 1665 on 
the publication of the London Gazette, the first 
number of which appeared on February 4, 1665. 
He resumed journalism in 1679 in a paper called 
The Observator, in defence of the measures of the 
court, but gave it up in 1687, the year before the 
Revolution, on a dispute with James II. (who 
had knighted him) on the doctrine of toleration. 
On the accession of William and Mary he was 
left out of the commission of the peace, and 
otherwise treated as disaffected to the new govern- 
ment. Queen Mary, says Mr. D'Israeli, showed 
her contempt of him by the following anagram :— 

“ Roger L’Estrange, 
Lye strange Roger.” 

This Prince of Gazetteers, this Patriarch of 
Newspapers, died in 1704, at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, when the nation was rejoicing for 
the glorious battle of Blenheim; after giving to 
the world translations of Josephus, Cicero's Offices, 
Seneca’s Morals, Erasmus’ Colloquies, and his 
still admired Fables of ‘Esop, and their quaint 
morals. 

Granger says he was one of the great cor- 
rupters of the English language; but Mr. D' Israeli 


versity in 1656 by the name of “ Henricus Oldenburg, 
Bremensis, nobilis Saxo.” See Martin’s Biographia Phi- 
fosophica, p. 109. Tis conduct towards the Rgyal Society 
was always suspicious and treacherous, faithless to all. 
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considers that, although his compositions “ seem 

to us coarse,” yet he “ suspects they contain much 

idiomatic expression.” James Exmes. 
20. Burney Street, Greenwich. 


Blinor Pates, 

Mermaids in Scotland, 1688.— Upon looking 
over a copy of the Aberdeen Almanack, or New 
Prognostication for the Year 1688, which has re- 
cently fullen into my hands, I found at the end 
thereof the following singular intimation, which 
I have thought may interest some of the readers 
of “N. & viz. :— 

“ To conclude for this year, 1688. Near the place where 
the famous Dre payeth his Tribut to the German Ocean, 
if curious Observers of wonderfull things in Nature, will be 
pleased thither to resort, the 1, 13, and 29 of May; and 
on diverse other days in the ensuing Summer; as also in | 
the Harvest tyme, to the 7 and 14 October, they will un- 
doubtedly see a pretty Company of MAar-Matps, creatures 
of admirable beauty, and likewise hear their charming 
sweet Melodious Voices 

“In well tun’d measures and harmonious Lay’s 

Extoll their Maker, and his Bounty Praise ; 
That Godly, Honest Men, in every thing, 
In quiet peace may live, Gop Save THE Kine. 
F1L16N8185 quod Forsss.” 
T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 


Chaucer's “ Balade of Gode Counsaile.”—Look- 
ing over Todd’s Jilustrations of Gower and Chaucer 
lately, I was attracted to the foregoing (p. 131.). 
And an interpretation of a dine in this excellent 
little poem has suggested itself, which I would be 
glad to submit to the correction of some of your 
critical readers. The first stanza runs thus : — 

“ Flee from the prees, and dwell with sooth fastnesse 

Suffice unto thy good, tho’ it be small. 

For hord hath hate, and Clymbing tykelnesse, 

Prees hath envye, and wele blundeth o’er all. 

Savour no more than thee byhove shall. 

Rede well thy self, that other folk canst rede, 

And trouthe thee shall deliver, it is no drede.” 

My suggestion refers to the fourth line of the 
above ; and especially the first clause of it, “ Prees 
hath envye,” wherein, I think, the meaning of the 
first word as spelled is quite different from the 
meaning of the same word in the first line. Look- 
ing into the Glossary attached to this volume, I 
find but one meaning given for prees, viz. “ press 
or crowd :” and this may well be the meaning of 
the word in the first line: “Flee from the crowd 
or turmoil of life.” But in the fourth line, I 
would be disposed to take “ prees” (if the spelling 
be correct) to stand for a different word alto- 
gether, and to be synonymous with “ pre-ess,” pre- 
eminence: quasi preesse, “ to be betore,” or “ go 
before others.” 1 submit that the sense and con- 
text rather sustain my view: the climax would 
seem to run thus: “ hoarding is hateful, climbing, 


or ambition, a ticklesome thing; and pre-emin- 
ence when attained brings with it envy.” Whereas 
to say that jostling in a crowd brings envy, seems 
an interpretation lacking the concise point of the 
rest of the dicta of this quaint poem. [ shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers, out of the hybrid 
language which England had in use in the days of 
Chaucer, could furnish me with any other ex- 
ample of such a sense for the word “ prees,” — if, 
indeed, it should not be read “ pre-esse :” thus, 


“ Pre-esse hath envy,” &c.; reading presse as a 
dissyllable. A. B. R. 
Belmont. 


The Feast of Feasts: Modern Policies. 
send you a note from a work out of the library of 
the late Dr. Bliss. It may be useful to some stu- 
dent in biography. The work is 

“The Feast of Feasts; or, the Celebration of the Sacred 
Nativity of Our Diessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Grounded upon the Scriptures, and confirmed by the 
Practice of the Christian Church in all Ages.” Oxford, 
printed by Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the Vniversity, 
1644. 


Dr. Bliss in a note states : — 


“ Fisher, ‘ Edward,’ Bodleian Catalogue, 1843, vol. ii., p. 
50., ascribed to Fisher by Bp. Barlow in a MS. note to his 


py: 

“ Edward Fisher, a Royalist and a Gentleman, was the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Fisher of Mickleton in Gloces- 
tershire, descended from an ancient family of that name 
of Fisherwyke in Staffordshire; became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Brasenose Coll., 25 August, 1627, Bachelor 
of Arts. 

“His family being in embarrassed circumstances were 
compelled to remove him from Oxford, and he himself 
being in debt retired, first to Carmarthen in Wales, and 
latterly into Ireland, where he gained a scanty livelihood 
by keeping a school. When he died or exactly where is 
not known, but it is supposed in Ireland. He was married, 
and, as the Vicar of Mickleton told Anth. Wood, was 
buried near his wife, who died before him, in London.” 


The above isin the neat autograph of Dr. Bliss : 
and in a work entitled — 


“Modern Policies, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and 
other choice Authors, by an Eye-Witnesse, 4th edition. 
London, printed for Tho. Dring, at the signe of the George 
in Fleet Street, near Clifford’s Inne, 1653,”— 


he has made the following note :— 


“ This is one of the very few publications of that great 
and good man, Archbishop Sancroft. It was first printed, 
I believe, in 1652 (‘1651’), and there is an edition among 
Selden’s books in the Bodleian, dated 1657.” 


Bevater ApIME. 


Singular Will. — An inhabitant of Montgaillard, 
who died in 1822, left the following testament : — 


“It is my will that any one of my relations who shall 
presume to shed tears at my funeral shall be disinherited ; 
he, onthe other hand, who laughs the most heartily, 
shall be sole heir. I order that neither the church ae 
my house shall be hung with black cloth; but that’ ‘on 
the day of my burial the house and church shall be de- 
corated with flowers and green boughs. Instead of the 
tolling of bells, 1 will have drums, fiddles, and fifes.. Al 
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the musicians of Montgaillard and its environs shall at- 
tend the funeral. Fifty of them shall open the proces- 
sion with hunting tunes, waltzes, and minuets.” 

This singular will created the more surprise, as 
the deceased had always been denominated by his 
family the Misanthrope, on account of his gloom 
and reserved character. J. Y. 


“ Sit ye merry!" —There are probably many 
unrecorded instances in which the unlearned pea- 
santry of East Anglia have traditionally preserved 
Anglo-Saxon phrases. Before harvest-home sup- 


pers went out of fashion, it was common to hear | 


a husbandman add, at the close of his song, “ Sit 
ye merry!” This was usually understood as 
merely an invitation to the company to continue 
their merriment. Is it not really a corruption of 
** Sich gematare,” Behold the end ? S. W. Rix. 


Sueries. 
“THE PROMENADE,” A POLITICAL PRINT. 


I have a print entitled “ Promenade in the State 
Side of Newgate,” size 2 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.; 
containing twenty-two good portraits, most of 
them nearly nine inches long. Designed and 
etched ,by R. Newton; published Oct. 5th, 1793, 
by William Holland, 50. Oxford Street. The 
portraits are numbered 1. to 22. as under; those 
with a star against the name are visitors : — 

“ No. 1*. Peter Pindar peeping at the party. 2. Wil- 
liam Holland. 3*. No name. 4*. Doctor Adrian. 5. 
Thomas Townley Macan. 6*. Count Zenobia. 7. John 
Frost. 8. Thomas Lloyd. 9*. John Horne Tooke. 10*. 
Mr. Gerald. 11*. Martin Van Butchell. 12*. Charles 
Pigott. 13. Lord George Gordon. 14. Henry Delahay 
Symons. 15. James Ridgeway. 16*. Daniel Isaac Eaton. 
17.:Lord William Murray. 18*. Lady William Murray. 
19*, Master Murray, 20*. Mr. Collins. 21*. Captain 
Wilbraham. 22*. Miss Holland.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can 
oblige me by stating why all these persons are re- 
presented as being in Newgate, and in compan 
with Lord George Gordon ? W. D. H. 


Minor Queries. 


Sir Isaac Newton's Dial. — Sydney Smirke, in a 
communication to The Builder (Oct. 23, 1858), 
states that, in the village of Market Overton, on 
the borders of Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, 
there is a small mansion, once of some importance, 
but now sadly dilapidated. Tradition assigns it 
as a place frequented by Newton in early life. 
Upon the ceiling of one of the apartments is de- 

icted a dial, the lines of which radiate from the 
w-window, and extend over the whole ceiling, 
the hours being marked on the opposite side of the 
room, ‘This curious piece of dialling, of which it 


is not clear in what manner the hours were indi- 
cated, is assigned to the hand of Newton. ‘The 
writer syggests that a mirror, or a bason of water, 
must have been placed in the window seat, in 
order to receive the sun’s rays, and reflect them 
against the ceiling. Probably some of your local 
correspondents may be enabled to add some inform- 
ation upon this subject. Cu. Horrsr, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, his Family and Letters. ~ 
I shall be obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who can furnish me with any particulars relating 
to Theophila Potter, the mother of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or with any copies of letters to or from 
Sir Joshua. I am particularly anxious to obtain 
copies of any letters written by Sir William 
Chambers to Reynolds. C. Rr. Lesuis. 

2. Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood. 


Elegy to Lord Bacon.— Who is the author of 
an elegy commencing : — 
“ To the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
“ My Lord, a diamond to me you sent, 
And I to you a Blackamore present : 
Gifts speak their givers,” &c. 
Among George Herbert's Latin poems is one 
entitled, “ Ethiopissa ambit Cestum diversi colors 
virum.” B.D. 


“ History of Warton Parish.” —History of 
Warton Parish, Lancashire, 2 vols., in Manuscript, 
folio or 4to., by Lucas. Can any one give in- 
formation as to where these volumes are deposited? 


Silverdale, near Lancaster. 


Lord Prior of England.— What was the form 
and mode of appointment of the Lord Prior of 
England of the Order of St. John? Had the 
Crown any power of confirming his election ? or 
any and what share in the appointment of the 
Lord Prior? Where can anything be found on 
the subject of the Lord Prior in the publications 
of the Record Commissioners or elsewhere ? 

Georce Bowyer. 

Temple, 23 Oct. 1858. 


Hope. — Wanted, a reference to a review or re- 
views of An Essay on the Origin and Prospects 4 
Man, by Thomas Hope, 1831. H. J. 


Albini, the Mathematician.—In Moreri’s Dic- 
tionary I find the following : — 

“ Albini ou Aubin (Philippe), Anglais, célébre mathe- 
maticien, et bon philosophe, a publié Canones Tabularum, 
&c. Lelande et Pitseus parlent de lui, mais ils ne scavent 
pas en quel siécle il a vécu.” 

The Lelande here referred to I suppose to be 
John Leland, the antiquary ; and Pitseus was no 
doubt John Pits, wiio wrote de Jilustribus Anglia 
Seriptoribus. But who was the celebrated mathe- 
matician of an unknown age ? Pp. S.C. 


» 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wesley's Hymns set to Music by Handel. —In 
the Life of Handel, by Scheelcher (p. 51.), men- 
tion is made of three of the Rev. Charles Wesley's 
Hymns having been set to music by Handel at 
the request of the wife of the comedian Rich. 
Can you or any of your correspondents inform me 
where I can meet with the music? and was it 
ever published ? Bowpon. 


Popiana.— Who wrote Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Alexander Pope, Esq., §c., in two 
volumes, by William Ayre, Esq. : Looken, printed 
by his Majesty's Authority for the Author, and 
sold by the Booksellers, 1745? and what is the 
authority of the work? What were the dates of 
Pope’s visits to Bath, particularly the first and 
last ? F. K. 


Nursery Literature.—A Svusscriver will feel 
obliged by the communication of the titles of 
works in any of the languages of Europe, similar 
to Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England, and 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 


Milborne, Milbourn, or Milbourne Family of 
Milborne Port, co. Somerset. — A genealogist, en- 
gaged in compiling a history and pedigree of this 
family will feel obliged by any information re- 
specting the same, viz. pedigree, possessions, arms, 
crest, motto, where buried, &c. T. M. 

10, Basinghall Street. 


Standard Silver. —What was the precise period 
at which the standard of silver was fixed at its 
present proportions of 925 parts fine to 75 of 
alloy ; or 11 oz, 2 dwts. fine to 18 dwts. of alloy ? 
And was there any special reason for that precise 
mixture being selected, beyond the apparent one 
of its being most desirable and generally useful ? 
Of course t have consulted Spelman, Blackstone, 
Camden, and other ordinary books of reference. 

J. Eastwoop. 


The Fiddler's Turret at York.— Where am I 
likely to find any more complete account of the 
“Fiddler's Turret” over the south entrance of 
York Minster than the two following extracts ? 
Is there any legend connected with it ? 

“From hence proceeding to the South, we perceive 
nuthing of imagery (except a musician with his instru- 
ay over the South Door).”—Gent’s History of York, 

(ov. 


“ A little spiral turret, called the Fiddler’s Turret, from 
an image of a fiddler on the top of it, was taken some few 
Years since from another part of the building and placed 
on the — of this (the South) end.” — Drake’s 

736. 


G. J.S. 


Musical Philosophy.— Information is desired 
ting the author of the work An Account of 

@ New System of Music set forth by M. Fetis, in 
his Lectures on Musical Philosophy, 8vo., Loudon, 
1834. J. Gauntvett. 


Surnames Wanted. —The name of the author 
or publisher of a book entitled Etymological 
Dictionary of Family and Christian Names. An 
interesting extract, professedly from this work, 
appeared in a provincial newspaper, but I cannot 
find out the book. I should also like to have a 
list of works on surnames, if there be any besides 
the well-known volume of M. A. Lower. 

Prespyter M. 


Silkworm Gut.— Can any of your numerous 
correspondents refer me to a full and reliable ac- 
count of the origin and process of manufacture of, 
and trade in, the article known as “ silkworm gut,” 
and termed by anglers briefly “ gut” ? 

In spite of a good deal of search, I have never 
been able to meet with this information. 

Piscator Scoricus. 

Edinburgh. 


English Flag.—W hat were the flags of England 
and Scotland previous to the union of the two 
nations under King James (1603)? When did 
the custom arise of the British navy using three 
distinct flags (the red, white, and blue)? Does 
the navy of any other nation make use of more 
than one flag? Several nations, such as Denmark, 
Prussia, &c., have a separate flag for the merchant 
service ; but I know of no other in which more 
than one flag is used by the navy. 

T. W. R. Vrcuan. 

New York. 


Riley Family.—W ill some of the learned readers 

of “N. & Q.” inform me what is the meaning of 
the Lancashire surname of Ryley? The name 
is now generally spelt Riley, but I find that pre- 
vious to 1650, it was universally written with the 
yin place of the ¢. (See Harleian MSS. Nos. 1468, 
1080, 1549, 6159). Likewise, as to where I can 
find a fuller pedigree of the said family than that 
contained in the Heraldic Visitations, now among 
the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum. The 
Visitation of Wiltshire, in 1565, contains the 
clearest pedigree of the family that I have been 
able to find, but it is by no means a satisfactory 
one. 
Is anything known of the ancestry, or of the 
descendants, of William Ryley, who was made 
Lancaster Herald by Charles I.? He died in 1667 : 
his wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Chester, Bart., of Chichley, Bucks. “ One of his 
sons was William Ryley, described by Prynne as 
of the Inner Temple in 1662.” (See Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., 1854, vol. i. p. 240.; vol. ii, 
p- 126.) Also of John Riley, the painter. He 
was born in the parish of Bishopsgate, in London, 
in 1646. He painted the portraits of Charles II. 
and James II.; and “at the Revolution was ap- 
pointed state painter to William and Mary, whose 
portraits he also painted. He died of the gout in 
1691, and was buried in Bishopsgate church.”: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Was Charles Reuben Riley (the painter who 
ained the gold medal in 1778, at the Royal Aca- 
emy, for the best painting in oil, the subject of 

which was “Iphigenia”), a descendant of the 

painter John Riley? C. R. Riley was born in 

London about 1756, and died in 1798. (See Gene- 

ral Dictionary of Painters, by Matthew Pilkington, 

1852.) T. W. R. Vycnan. 
New York. 


Cheney of Broke. —Sir John Willoughby, Knt., 
married Anne, daughter and coheiress of Sir Ed- 
mund Cheney, of Broke in the County of Wilts, 
Knt., and was the father of Sir Robert Willough- 
by, Knt., first Lord Willoughby de Broke, temp. 
Hen. VII. Where is any account to be found of 
the family of the above-mentioned Sir Edmund 
Cheney of Broke? MEtetes. 


Heraldic Query. —Can Querist, in the following 
——— adopt Armiger’s arms, having none of 
is own? 


has no arms. 


Soie heisess=C. has no arms. 
Querist. 


R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton-Carew, co, Durham. 


Church Property at the Reformation. — Much 
obloquy has ‘been thrown on the conduct of 
Henry VIII. and the political leaders of the Re- 
formation for their appropriation of Church pro- 
perty at that period, or its gift or sale at low 
prices to various lay-parties. Do any documents 
exist which would show that in any cases the lay- 
men who thus acquired these estates were the 
actual representatives of those families or indivi- 
duals by whom such lands or houses had originall 
been bequeathed to the Church ? S. M.S. 


“ Poems of Isis :” “ Life and Death."—I am 
anxious to learn who wrote a beautiful little poem 
entitled Life and Death, which commences — 

“In that home was jov and sorrow 
Where an infant first drew breath, 
While an aged sire was drawing 
Nigh unto the Gate of Death.” 
They were marked in the periodical in which I saw 
them either “from Poems by Isis,” or “ from the 
Poems of Isis.” J. W. H. 


Northumberland Custom.—In Northumberland, 
about eighty years since, there was a custom for 
the young men and girls, on the evening of a par- 
ticular day in summer, to resort to a neighbouring 
wood to beat each other with branches of the 
mountain-ash (rowan-tree). I shall be glad to 
have some account or explanation of this custom, 
and to know if it existed elsewhere. W. W. 


Sir Thomas Cambell, Knight. — Who was Sir 
Thomas Cambell, Kt., Lord Mayor of London in 
1609? Who was his wife, and who were his four 
daughters ? Was Sir Thomas father of Sir James 
Cambell, Kt., also Lord Mayor of London in 
1629 ? C.S. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Society of Astrologers. — Among the advertise- 
ments at the end of Gadbury’s Ephemeris, or 
Diary, Astronomical, Astrological, Meteorological 
for the Year of our Lord 1684, is the follow- 
ing: — 

“Five several Sermons preached for and dedicated to 
the Society of Astrologers, by Dr. Gell, Dr. Swadlin, Mr, 
Reeves, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Swan, brought into one yo- 
lume (at the command of St Edward Dering, Kt, and 
Henry Crispe, Esq., last Stewards of the said Society) by 
J. Gadbury, Shortly to be Published to the World, for a 
proof of the lawfulness of Astrologie.” 

Were these sermons ever published? and is 
anything known of the Society of Astrologers, 
their last stewards (if indeed they were their /ast), 
or of the preachers? Although Astrology may 
now almost be said to be dead and buried, she has 
left memorials which are not uninteresting or un- 
instructive to the survivors. P. H.F. 


[It does not appear that these Sermons were ever pub- 
lished in a collected form ; although they had been printed 
reviously by their respective authors. Stella Nova, by 
r. Robert Gell, 4to. 1649. Divinity no Enemy to Astro- 
logy, by Thomas Swadlin, 4to. 1653. Astrology proved 
‘armless, Useful, and Pious, by Richard Carpenter, 4to. 
1657. Signa Celi, by John Swan, 4to. 1652. For a no- 
tice of the Society of Astrologers, see “ N. & Q.” 24 §. iii, 
13. As to poor John Gadbury, he has been roughly 
treated by his brother astrologer, J. Partridge, in the fol- 
lowing work: “ Nebulo Anglicanus: or the First Part of 
the Black Life of John Gadbury. It is the same John 
Gadbury that was in the Popish Plot to murther Charles 
II. in the year 1678, It isthe same John Gadbury that was 
accused of being in another Plot, to dethrone and destroy 
King William in the year 1690. It is the same John 
Gadbury that at this time is so strait-lac’d in Conscience 
that he cannot take the Oaths to their present Majesties. 
Together with an Answer to a late Pamphlet of his. By 
J. Partridge. ‘I have fought with beasts after the mav- 
ner of men,’ &c. London: Printed, and are to be sold by 
the Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1693,” 4°. 


“ Bootikins.”—Can any of the more aged readers 
of “N. & Q.” explain what is meant by this term? 
It is frequently used in the Letters of Horace 
Walpole to Sir H. Mann and Countess of Ossory, 
and appears to be the name of some kind of ap- 
paratus used as a palliative or remedy in attacks 
of gout, and that Horace Walpole had a high 
opinion of its success. S. M. 

[This specific for the gout has been noticed in our - 
S. iv. 232., where it is stated that Dr. E. J. Seymour, 0 
his Thoughts on the Nature and Treatment of several se- 
vere Diseases of the Human Body, i. 107., says, “The 
bootikins were simply a glove, with a partition for the 
thumb, but no separate ones for the fingers, like am m- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


fant’s glove, made of oiled silk.” Perhaps some of our 
medical readers can furnish a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of this useful article. ] 


Note of Matthew Prior : Pontack's. — 

“§r Richard, Mr Putlock and I will be at Puntacks 
till 5, pray come if you can. Yours, sincerely, 

“ M. Prior.” 

Without date, but addressed to Dr. Bernard 
(probably Dr. B. of the Old Bailey). Where or 
what was Puntack’s ? Cx. Horrer. 

Pontack’s was a celebrated French eating-house in 
Abchurch-lane. See several ——— respecting it in 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London, edit. 1850, p. 403. 
De Foe informs us that the name was derived from “ the 
sign of Pontack, a president of the parliament of Bordeaux, 
from whose name the best French clarets were called 
so;” and tells us that there, in 1722, “you might be- 
speak a dinner from four or five shillings a-head to a 
guinea, or what sum you please.” (Journey through 
England, i. 175.) An earlier notice of this tavern occurs 
in Rowland Davies’s Diary (Camden Society), p. 91.: “I 
went with my brother to the Exchange, where we met 
the Earl of Orrery, S. Morris, Jasper Morris, C. Old, and 
J. Hasset; and we went and dined at Pontack’s at my 
expense of five shillings.” } 


Fergusson’s “‘ Handbook of Architecture.”—How 
is it that Fergusson, in his Jilustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, gives no account of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral and St. Peter’s, Rome, though he gives an 
account of the Cathedral of Florence, a work of 
the same style as St. Peter's? The omission ap- 
pears unaccountable, as the second volume of the 
work professes to be a complete account of all 
styles of Christian architecture; and as he does 
give an account of the Old Basilica of St. Peter’s 
that preceded the present cathedral. Oxon1ensis. 

[If Oxontrensis would refer to p. viii. of the Preface to 
Fergusson, he will find an answer to his inquiry :—“ One 
great division of art still remains to be described before 
the subject is complete. It is that style which arose in 
the middle of the 15th century, and culminated with 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s,” &c. &c. Mr. Fergusson has 
collected materials for this supplemental volume on Pal- 
ladian architecture, and it is to be hoped that he may be 
encouraged to proceed and complete it. ] 


Etymology of Bonfire.—What is the derivation 
of “ Bonfire?” ‘The meaning of this word, in its 
common acceptation, “ a fire made for some public 
cause of triumph or exultation,” may be perfectly 
correct; but “ bon” fire, or good fire, as John- 
son has it, by no means satisfies me as the right 
derivation. In the register of Somerleyton, a 
parish near Lowestoft, Suffolk, there stands a list 
of contributions for building a bone fire at the 
coronation of King Charles II, most of them in 
money, but others in “kindlings,” an LEast- 
Anglian term for fire-stuff, or “ ling,” as it is 
there called; some gave faggots; some firs or 
furze; but the item, or gift, which particularly 
took my attention was as follows : — 

“ John Dale, 1 load of bones.” 


Query,—Did bones originally form the principal 


material for the fire, and give it the name it 
bears ? R.C. 


[ Whatever may have been the nature of John Dale’s 
contribution, there can be no doubt that the word Bon in 
Bonfire is from the Danish Baun, a beacon. See Finn 
Magnusen’s Essay on the Danish Calendar, Den forste 
November og den forste August, in which he speaks con- 
tinually of festlige Bauner, for Festal Bonfires. Dr. Rich- 
ardson in his Dictionary adopts that of Skinner: Ignis 
bonus q. d. bonus, vel bene ominatus. | 


Replies. 
Coo, THE SPY. 
S. vi. 344.) 


E. H. Kinestry has evidently taken so much 
pains with the letter to Chief Justice Popham, 
that it will, I fear, seem uncourteous even to sus- 
pect an inaccuracy in his transcript; but I hope 
he will excuse me if I inquire whether he is quite 
certain as to the signature ? Is the Christian name 
JH. or TH.? 

I will explain the origin of my doubt. 

There are in the State Paper Office three let- 
ters, one signed “Thoma Coo,” and the others 
“« Tho. Coo,” besides another from the same per- 
son unsigned, all which agree in character with 
the letter published by Mr. Kinastey. Three 
of the State Paper letters were evidently written 
by a spy, and two of them from prisons? Can it 
be possible that two such persons, and such writers, 
could have existed of one surname at the same 
time ? 

The first letter, in point of time, is without 
date ; but it is addressed to Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, Lord Treasurer, which fixes it as, in 
all probability, written before the 24th May, 1612, 
when Salisbury died. It is endorsed by the writer 
as containing “the most humble thanksgiving of 
Thomas Coo, M' of Arte, for his late enlargement 
out of the Fleet, being under the commaund [of] 
the Lord Chancellor.” In this smooth epistle the 
writer, besides flattery of Salisbury, and thanks 
for his release after many months’ imprisonment, 
entreats the earl again to receive him into his pro- 
tection. This is now, he asserts, his alone refuge, 
without which he cannot stand, but flying his 
native country, he must be forced to leave his 
poor motherless children comfortless: such have 
been his disgraces imposed upon him by the Lord 
Chancellor within the University of Cambridge. 

The second letter is dated from Newgate, Oct. 
6, 1618; and is addressed to Sir Julius Cesar and 
Sir Fulke Greville. It inquires whether affliction 
added to oppression, in rites of state, be holden a 
meritorious reward for a voluntary service? Must 
close imprisonment in a dungeon of contagion be 
a recompence for a loyal subject for seeking to 
preserve the life of his sovereign? But seeing 
their wisdoms have thus resolved to dissolve his 
discovery of “this London insurrection,” he de- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


clares, “ quod superest indictum mecum commu- 
tetur in sepulchrum. I will no longer live, leav- 
ing my beloved son to finish, by concealment, my 
first, second, and third design mystical.” He con- 
cludes, “In profundis Nove Porte; inlacu miseria, 
in luto fiecis.” 

The third letter is addressed to Tho. Holly, 
glazier, at Sherwin's, Newgate. It is a high- 
spirited cartel of defiance to the glazier, who had 
“ basely abused” his fellow prisoner, the indignant 
Coo. “Look to hear from me!” he exclaims; 
“ Whatsoever you attempt, I will cross it; where 
you leave me in the aod ten to one I shall loose 
you in the foil.” It is dated, with ineffable con- 
tempt, “ Saturday, your Sabbath! ” 

“ The threatened live long,” says the proverb ; 
assuredly those who are self-threatened run little 
risk of committing suicide. Coo outlived the 
wrath of the glazier, and his own determination 
to live no longer. He probably even escaped the 
sorrows of exile. There are no letters from him 
between 1618 and 1623; whether there are any 
between 1623 and 1625 will soon be made known 
to us by Mrs. Green. In 1628 he reappears, and 
with the jaunty air of a man with whom the new 
reign agreed better than the old one. 

Under the date of 22 March, 1627-8, there oc- 
curs a letter, or pamphlet, of twelve pages of small 
4to, addressed “ to the truly Noble and Renowned 
Spencer Lord Compton, my honourable Lord and 
Slaten, the sole son and heir apparent of William 
Earl of Northampton.” The writer describes 
himself as “Tho. Coo, Laureate in both Laws, 
civil and canon, and since a ‘studient’ in the Inner 
‘Temple, now your Honour’s officious attendant in 
Parliament.” This paper contains a rhapsodical 
address, full of affectation and pedantry, founded 
upon the “admired speech” of King Charles I. to 
the Parliament of 1628. The evidence of hand- 
writing and that of style both concur in giving 
this letter to the Thomas Coo of the reign of 
James J., although Archbishop Laud in an_en- 
dorsement assigned it to “ Laurence Cooe.” 

Of the family of Coo one thing only appears in 
these papers, but that is a circumstance of start- 
ling significance. The “ Laureate of both Laws” 
makes use, in his letter to Lord Compton, of a 
“foliate” by William Bendlowes, known in our 
legal history as having been at one time “the 
sole serjeant” existing in the courts. I believe in- 
deed, although I cannot at this moment quote an 
authority, that he was twice “ the sole serjeant ;” 
once in the reign of Mary, and again in that of 
Elizabeth. This worthy wrote a treatise, De Ori- 
gine Juris, which was greatly to the taste of 
Thomas Coo. Amongst other sentences extracted 
from a part of Bendlowes’s treatise, which seems 
to have been entitled “ Bendlowes bis Bequest to 
succeeding Parliaments,” is the following : — 

“Insurgente necessitate armorum, sit Regium rescrip- 
tum, sit Ruris responsum, uniyocum ; ” 


so, adds Thomas Coo, 

“ Shall you maintain the unity of the Spirit in the Bond 
of Peace, proceeding a unico Deo, a duabus tabulis, a de- 
cem preceptis, a Regali ritu, first unto the Israelites, 
then to the Chaldeans, thence to the Grecians, from them 
to the Romans; thence translated by Lucius Coo, the 
first Christian King of Albion and England, so-called 
a Lucem Christi ferendo, where he hath left the Pandects 
of the Laws, and driven away the dark fogs of Paganism 
and the false Paynims.” 

How the descent was traced from King Lucius 
to Thos. Coo of the Compter, the Fleet, and New- 
gate, I must leave to the curious. The docu- 
ments on which it was founded were doubtless not 
less genuine,—nor probably not more so, —than 
the information which the worthy Thomas pre- 
tended to worm out of his fellow- prisoners. 

There is curiosity and interest in the lives of 
the men of the Coo class, and I think your readers 
are indebted to Mr. Krnastey for having brought 
him before them. I hope he will oblige us far- 
ther, by giving an account of the other letters of 
the same person to which he alludes. Whether 
the writer be “John” or “ Thomas,” he is evi- 
dently a bird of the same feather, and (if the pun 
may be pardoned) coos in the same strain, as the 
person whom I have introduced to you. 

Joun Bruce. 

P.S. I should add that there are other Coos men- 
tioned in papers in the State Paper Office of Eliza- 
beth and James: one, William Coo, clerk, was a 
tenant of lands at Burgh Castle near Yarmouth, 
and a John Coo was engaged in a dispute with “ Mr. 
Agas” in 1580. The Calendars of Mr. Lemon 
and Mrs. Green will direct inquirers to all these. 

5. Upper Gloucester Street. 


“ SURCINGLE,” AND THE GIRDLE IN GENERAL. 
(2™ S. vi. 308.) 


Mr. Exmes will find that his derivation of 
“ surcingle” from “ succingulum” was anticipated 
vy old Rider in his valuable Dictionary, more than 
200 years ago; and repeated by the venerable 
Ainsworth, who, by the way, spells it “ circingle; 
as does Mr. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, in 
his admirable Taming of Horses. This is evidently 
a “ phonetic” corruption. 

There are two objections to the suggested de- 
rivation. 1. “Succingulum” = sub .. . cingulum, 
implies an under-girdle ; whereas the “ surcingle 
is decidedly an outer-girth going over the saddle, 
&e. 2. “Sub” or “suc” of the Latin has never 
collapsed into “sur,” which is the eviscerated re- 
presentative of “super” —for the most part 
through the French. 

In Richardson's Dictionary the word is referred 
to “the Italian sopraccinglia.” This word is not 
Italian. The Italian is “ sopraccinghia.” Cinghia 
is the saddle-girth, and sopraccinghia is the girth 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“which lies over another girth”—che sta sopra 
altra cinghia (Costa and Cardinali, and the Vocab. 
della Crusca) ; in fact, the “ surcingle.” 

In French “sangle” (Lat. cingulum) means a 
girth, and “surfaix,” which is the French for 
“surcingle,” is “sangle de cheval qui se met sur 
Jes autres sangles;" “surfaix” being, literally, 
“over the load” — fair, Lat. fascis. In Cot- 

ve’'s French and English Dictionary, in the 
English and French part, by “ Robert Sherwood, 
Londoner,” printed in 1650, the word is spelt 
“sursengle,” and the French equivalents are 
« sursangle” and “surfaix.” Here, then, we have 
the original of our “ surcingle,” although it seems 
that the French “sursangle” has become obsolete, 
as it does not appear in any of the dictionaries. 
That something like it was in early use is evident 
from an old MS. quoted by Du Cange (Glossa- 
rium) under the word “ subcingulum.” 

“ Estrief, ne siele, ne Sosgaingle, 
Ni li frains, ne poitrans, ne gaingle, 
Ni remesent a depecier.” 

Although the word “sosgaingle” is referred b 
Du Cange to subcingulum, the context shows that 
it is something besides the “ gaingle” ; and the sos 
or sou in “sosgaingle” and “sougaingle” may be 
the French sus for sur, “over.” As sus is derived 
from sursim, “above,” the word may thus have 
become “sursangle,” though subsequently dis- 
carded for “ surfaix.” And Dr. Johnson, although 
by no means a safe etymologist in general, may be 
right in referring the word to sur and cingulum — 
the Latin of gaingle and sangle — sursangle being 
the original of “ surcingle,” formed precisely like 
the Italian sopraccinghia. Yet the French sur- 
ceint—“ a very broad girdle” —is referred by Du 
Cange to succinctorium ; and there are other old 
French words in which he refers sur to words 
with sub. (Gloss. Franc.) 

“Succingulum” seems to have been a belt for 
the human, not the equine, subject. Perhaps it 
was strictly a military belt. Plautus (Men. 1. 3. 
17.) says : — 

Hercules haud sequé periculo.” 

At all events it was clearly worn under, not 
over, another cingulum. The cingulum, zona, or 
balteus, fastened the Roman tunic about the waist, 
uder the toga, stola, and palla. If the term sub- 
cingulum be in opposition to cingulum, it would 
seem to prove that the Romans did use a girdle 
over the toga —a point which has been strongly 
contested. It is difficult otherwise to see the 
meaning of sub added to cingulum. Cingulum was 

the name of the girth (Ovid, Rem. Amor., 
236.), often sumptuously ornamented. 

The Romans used their girdle as a purse for 
money : hence, incinctus tunicam mercator — “ the 
merchant with his tunic girt.” In France and 


England the girdle had a commercial significance 


of much importance. To discard the girdle was a 
sign of degradation, insolvency, and a renuncia- 
tion of civic rights. Insolvent debtors and bank- 
rupts were forced to put off their girdle; and at 
the death of Philip I., Duke of Burgundy, in 1404, 
his estate being greatly encumbered, fis widow 
had to place her girdle and her keys on the duke’s 
tomb, to signify that she renounced her share in 
the inheritance. And in England, “it was anciently 
the custom for bankrupts and other insolvent 
debtors to put off and surrender their girdle in 
open court. The reason hereof was, that our an- 
cestors used to carry all their necessary utensils, 
as purse, keys, &c., tied to the girdle, — whence 
the girdle became a symbol of the estate.” The 
Chinese carry in their girdle their chop-sticks and 
other prandial implements, enclosed in a case. 
Their yellow girdle is confined to royalty — to the 
male-line of descent — and those favourites whom 
the Celestial Emperor deigns especially to honour. 
At the sight of it men fall down and worship, 
until the bearer covers it with his hand. The 
Jesuit Grimaldi was invested with it, and used it 
on one occasion to terrify and humiliate a perse- 
cuting Mandarin. (Hist. Gen. des Voy., v. 492.) 
Amongst the Franks, as amongst the Romans, 
the girdle was a distinction accorded to birth and 
merit, conferring certain privileges, and which 
might be forfeited by misconduct. With the 
shoulder-belt, the girdle was the investiture which 
= the young soldier his title to “honours.” Du 
ange illustrates the various significances of the 


girdle with his usual fecundity (s. v. Cingulum). 
In time the girdle became common to all classes 
of society, and ceased to be a distinction: but it 
then became a costly ornament, decorated with 
jewels of price and beauty by the rich, who, how- 
ever, suspended from it their alms-purse for the 


benefit of the poor. According to William de 
Nangis, the king St. Louis kept in his girdle an 
ivory box, in which was an iron chain with five 
branches, with which he had himself fustigated 
by his father-confessor after confessing his sins. 
Malefactors were dragged by their girdles before 
the magistrate. 

In the time of our Edward III. girdles were 
very costly objects of display —some being priced 
at twenty marks, about 13/., at a time when money 
went much farther than at present.* 

In 1420, Charles VI. of France prohibited loose 
women to wear girdles adorned with gold and 
embroidery. They resisted the law although their 
girdles were torn from them, and fairly tired out 


* “Their girdles are of gold and silver, some worth 20 
Marks, their shoes and pattens are snowted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which they 
| call crackows, resembling the Divil’s claws, which were 

fastened to the knees with chains of gold and silver. And 

thus were they garmented (which, as my Author saith), 
| were Lyons in the Hall and Hares in the Field.” — Apud 
| Camd. Rem. 253. 
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the authorities, remaining at length in possession 
of their girdles. Hereupon all decent women dis- 
continued the use of girdles, saying, by way of 
consolation, Bonne renommée vault mieux que cein- 
ture dorée, “Good name is better fame than girdle 
gilt" — which became a proverb. The result ex- 
hibited a striking trait of human nature all the 
world over:—these very women, who had braved 
all authority and its penalties to retain their gir- 
dles, actually discarded them as soon as they were 
no longer disputed. 

The Christians, in the time of Motavackkel, 
tenth caliph of the Abassides, in the year 856, 
were more submissive. He ordered the Christians 
to wear a large leathern girdle, as a badge of their 
profession. ‘They wear it to this day, throughout 
the East, —whence the Christians of Asia, particu- 
larly those of Syria and Mesopotamia — almost all 
Nestorians —have been called Christians of the 
Girdle. (Chambers, Cycl.} 

When flowing garments ceased to be in vogue, 
girdles were discontinued : but they were still re- 
tained by magistrates and ecclesiastics; and the 
monks of certain orders ever clung to their coarse 
cord of a girdle. 

The girdle is essentially an oriental invention. 
It is frequently mentioned with honour in the 
Bible. It decorated the High Priest of the Jews 
as well as the Saniassi of the Hindoos; and sub- 
sists in the Church of Rome as a characteristic 
admonition to her priesthood. With the Catholic 
priest it is decidedly a sub-cingulum, being worn 
under the other vestments, round about the alb 
or flowing white garment. An old writer, quoted 
by Du Cange, says of the priest: — cingulo pro 
arcu se cingit, subcingulum pro pharetra sibi appen- 


dit; —“he girds himself with the girdle for his | 
bow; he lays about him a belt for his quiver.” | 


This metaphorical application seems to refer to 
the use of subcingulum as a military belt — in fact 
for pharetra-zonium, “a quiver-belt.” I would 
therefore suggest that the sub in subcingulum may 


um — over the hips, in fact, as a sword-belt or 
quiver-belt. 

When the Catholic priest robes himself before 
Mass (as he utters a prayer on putting on each of 
his six “ paramenta”), he says, whilst putting on 
his girdle: Precinge me, Domine, cingulo puritatis, 
et extingue in lumbis meis humorem lilidinis ; ut ma- 
neat in me virtus continentia et castiiatis. (Missale 
Rom.) “Gird me, O Lord, with the girdle of 

urity, and extinguish in my loins the humour of 
ust, that there may remain in me the virtue of 
continence and chastity.” 

By a singular contrast the girdle with which 
“ the clergy of the Church of England usually tie 
their cassocks ” is called a surcingle ! 

The mystical meanings of the girdle are curious. 
Activity, strength, dignity, and purity seem to be 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[2"4 S. VI. 149., Nov. 6, "5, 
its appropriate significances : but the Greek and 
Roman virgins also wore a girdle, made of sheeps’ 
wool, which was untied by the husband on marriage, 
Festus states that it was tied in the Herculean 
Knot — (what Knot was that?)—and that the 
husband untied it as a happy presage of his havin 
as many children as Hercules, who at his d 
left seventy behind him. The Jewish bride ang 
bridegroom, as a preliminary to marriage, send to 
each other girdles of gold and silver drops, — the 
bride sending silver, the bridegroom gold. Bux. 
torf asked a Jew the meaning of the different 
metals, but his answer, though significant enough, 
| is totally unfit for quotation, even in Latin, 
| (Buxtorf, Synag. Judaica, c. 28.) And the Ces. 
| tus, or girdle of Venus, was supposed by the 
Greeks to be the perfect ravishment of love in al] 
| its allurements — by the eyes, by the lips and 
| their smiles— by the mouth and its sighs — the 
eloquence of words — and of silence, perhaps stil] 
| more exciting. Homer describes it (Jliad. xiy, 
| 215.)—a curious and edifying Homeric study for 
life's maturity ! 
Eve imepos, év & dapioris 
wapdacis, ExAcWe voov mixa 
“Tn this was every art, and every charm, 
To win the wisest and the coldest warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke and eloquence of eyes.”—Pore. 


Finally —although the subject is very far from 


| being exhausted— Science has attributed to Mo- 
' ther Earth five zones, belts or girdles. If the 


opinions of some ancient philosophers — Epicurus 
amongst them—concerning the animated fune- 
tions of earth were not altogether metaphorical, an 
eminent modern philosopher, Dr. Virey, does not 


| hesitate to express his learned opinion that our 


Earth is an organised, living Being, —suggesting 
that all of us (plants and animals) are merely 


; | sucking our existence out of her epidermis or 
refer to its position, as dower down than the cing | 


scarfskin—in point of fact, as parasites! (Philos. 
de U Hist. Nat. p. 296.) 

God be praised for the gift of Imagination, 
which, in its endless, multitudinous vagaries, tends 
to mitigate the stern realities of life— whilst we 
blunder on —now and then perversely exclaiming 
with Job—“ Wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ?” 

Anprew STEINMETZ. 


THE GENEALOGICAL SUGGESTION. 
(24 vi. 307.) 

I consider the suggestion of Capo Iiup a most 
valuable one, and shall be very happy to cooperate 
in giving effect to it. F 

are should however be taken not to allow this 
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plan to interfere with the legitimate sphere of though uninteresting to the majority, while on 
“N. & Q.” Of course the communication would | the other hand the inducement of a return would 
be by post, and therefore much interesting matter | elicit much interesting literary matter. 
might pass from hand to hand without being made I woul therefore suggest that an option should 
available to the public in “N. & Q.” I would | be left with our worthy Editor, whether these in- 
therefore advise that this sheet should be con- quiries should be reserved for the body of “N. & 
fined to subjects of individual interest only—such | Q.,” as on a subject of public interest, or inserted 
would be for the most part genealogical inquiries | in the “ Private Inter-communication Page.” 
—and that all Queries and Replies of general in- | (Shall that be its name ?) 
terest should still appear in extenso in“ N.& Q.” __ I suppose the arrangement of that page would 
Your paper would thus be freed from much that | be something like the following imaginary speci- 
now occupies space for the gratification of a few, | men: — 


| Postar Appness. Wisnes ron Is ron 


Name. 


| 
1 | J. R. Garstin. Merrion Street, Dublin. | A transcript of Harleian MS. No. 1437. Extracts from MSS. in the Library of Trin. 
| | folio British Museum. Coll., Dublin. 
2 | Rev. J. Wilson. Pembroke College, Ox- | A copy of the inecription on Bishop Sher- Ang laftemation to be obtained from the 
ord. ._lock's tomb at Fulham. | odieian Library. 
3 Thomas Stokes. Square, Lon- of St. | Searches in British &c. 
on, S. a ac nm, Penzance. | 
4 | Dr. Williams. | 107. Bagenay Street, Edin- | Particulars of Conszcration of Rev. John | Extracts from the Advocates’ Libeesy, 
| | burgh. w in - 


To “open the ball,” No. 1. is a bond fide in- 
uiry. 

"time must be taken not to let this sheet 

degenerate into a mere agency advertisement ; 

and I am inclined to think it should be confined 

to subscribers. Joun Rieton Garstin. 


Dublin. 


I really hope that you will carry out the idea 
of your correspondent, who suggests that there 
should be a mutual communication upon genea- 
logical subjects, through the medium of your 
pages; and by keeping to the rule that each per- 
son requiring information should be a subscriber, 
and should also give his name and address, in order 
that any who can afford him the information he 
requires may write direct, and so not encumber 
your very valuable pages with mere family matter, 
much good would be done to all parties. Allow 
me in conclusion to say that the clergy as a body 
are the most polite gentlemen I have met with in 
the course of my researches, frequently giving me 
long letters and extracts from their registers, of 
course in a non-official form; and antiquaries 
cannot be too thankful to them for their constant 
kindness. M. D. 


I have this morning read “ A Suggestion ” in 
“N.& Q.” I write immediately to beg you, if 
you act upon it, to put my name in the list of 

who would be glad to make genealogical 
researches on mutual terms. I do not live near 
4 cathedral town, but I have access to many of 
the parish registers in this neighbourhood. 

Cxpo Iitup's suggestion is well worthy of the 
attention of all genealogists. Epwarp Pgacocx. 

The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 

October 18, 


illiams, D.D. (about 1775), from Dio» | other information procurabl 
cesan Registry of York. | burgh. 


I read with much pleasure the suggestion put 
forth by Capo Itiup, and have no doubt its 
adoption would prove a great practical boon to 
genealogists, amateur and professional, but more 
especially to the former class. 

Having devoted some time, principally during 
vacation, to genealogical cumin, as an amateur 
in the radical sense of the word, I have had occa- 
sion to inspect many parochial registers, chiefly 
in the western counties, and whilst acknowledgin 
the general courtesy met with from the cote 
custodians, I take this opportunity of drawing 
your attention to the very neglected state in 
which the majority of the registers which have 
come under my notice—and I[ believe the ma- 
jority in the whole kingdom—are found. Leaves 
loose and mixed up indiscriminately, torn, damp 
and mildewy, are the appearances which too often 
greet the eye of the investigator. 

Scattered through the parish registers of the 
kingdom are entries, baptismal, matrimonial, and 
burial, of the utmost importance in establishing 
the genealogies, titles to estates and honours, of 
members of our noble and gentle families, and yet 
these records are yearly diminishing! The very 
able work of Mr. Downing Bruce of the Temple, 
on this subject, sufficiently shows the necessity for 
taking some steps for their conservation. 


“T need do nothing more,” says Mr. Bruce, “ than 
mention three cases which have fallen under my own 
observation within the present year (1852). The first 
occurred at Andover in Hampshire, where I made copious 
extracts from the dilapidated books in the year 1845 — 
but on recently visiting that place for the purpose of a 

arliamentary search, I found that these books were no 
onger in existence, and that those which remained were 
kept in the rectory-house, in a damp, place under the stair- 
case, and in a shameful state of dilapidation. The second 
case occurred at Kirkby Malzeard, near Ripon, where the 
earliest register mentioned in the return was reported to 
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be lost. Having occasion to believe that the statement 
was not correct, I persevered in my inquiries, and at 
length fortunately discovered the book in a tattered state 
behind some old drawers in the Curate’s back kitchen. 
Again, at Farlington, near Sheriff Hutton, the earliest 
registers were believed and represented to be lost, until I 
found their scattered leaves at the bottom of an old parish 
chest which I observed in the church.” 

Mr. Bruce adds that his friend Mr. Walbran 
(of Ripon, who has long been engaged on a “ His- 
tory of the County of York,” in continution of Dr. 
Whitaker's) had assured him that — 

“Some time ago he found part of a parish register — 
a quantity of waste paper in a cheesemonger’s shop: an 
that the registers of South Otterington, containing several 
entries of the great families of Talbot, Herbert, and Fal- 
conberg, were formerly kept in the cottage of the parish 
clerk, who used all those preceding the eighteenth century 
for waste paper, a considerable portion having been taken 
to singe a goose.” 

I would propose that the Society of Antiquaries 
and the other archxological societies, get up a pe- 
tition to Parliament, to be signed by all who take 
an interest in the preservation of these registers, 
praying that a Committee be appointed to exa- 
mine into the state of our parochial records, and 
on the feasibility of transferring their custody to 
the Master of the Rolls. My plan would be to 
deposit the whole of the original registers in the 
Record Office, Chancery Lane (where there would 
be no danger of their destruction by fire or other- 
wise); two authenticated copies of each being 
made, one to be deposited in the respective 
parishes, and the other for the inspection of the 
public (under the like restrictions as affect other 
public documents) at the Record Office. By this 
means the originals, some of which will ill bear 
much turning over, would be preserved intact. 

The question of compensation to the clergymen 
would of course have to be considered; but I 
fancy the income derived from the inspection of 


the early registers is very —- 
. P. LANGMEAD. 


Temple. 

[Wewillingly give insertion to the suggestions of our 
correspondents upon this subject, but do not hesitate to 
confess that we have many misgivings as to the practica- 
bility of what they propose. For instance: it is well 
known to those who are in the habit of consulting the 
Manuscript Collections in the British Museum, that the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the volumes have— for 
the sake of greater security—been recently re-foliod in 
pencil; thus doubling, and in some cases trebling, the 
original ete. The manuscript quoted by Mr. J. R. 
Garstix (Harl. MS. 1437), affords, to a certain extent, 
an example of the difficulty attending this mode of com- 
munication. Our correspondent requests a copy of the 
matter to be found at fo. 94, of the MS., but is not probably 
aware that there are two pages bearing this number; and 
although it accidentally happens that the page bearing 
the original number 94. is blank, nevertheless it is quite 
certain that double folios, each having manuscript matter, 
will oftener be found than otherwise, and that unless our 
pee eee can devise some brief method of conveying 
the subject of their requirements, as well as the folio, a great 


expenditure of time must necessarily ensue. We would 
suggest for the consideration of our correspond 
ents upon this subject, whether a List of the Names and 
Residences of Persons having the entrée to Libraries, public 
or otherwise, Record and other Offices, who are willing to 
furnish extracts for a consideration, would not be a more 
acceptable offering to the bulk of our readers ?—Ep.] 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Cawood's Bible (2°* S. vi. 30.) —In your nun- 
ber for July 10th this year, I see the account by 
P. H. F. of his 4to. Bible, and the reply by G. 
Orror, Esq. Ihave a fine copy of Cawood’s edi- 
tion of 1561, which is Cranmer’s version. My 
copy is perfect, all but the first title and two 
leaves in the Kalender, which are replaced by 
good facsimiles. This edition contains, after the 
title, a Prayer-Book of 30 leaves, which is in 
the British Museum copy, and in mine also. | 
think it would much interest P. H. F., your 
readers generally, and myself also, if G. Orroz, 
Esq., would kindly send for insertion a descri 
tion of his title; as the title, be informs P. H. t. 
has on it 1561. The Museum copy and mine also 
have the facsimile title executed by John Harris 
for the Museum from a copy of this edition in 
the library of a nobleman. {i can describe it ona 
future occasion, if needful; but it is remarkable 
as having on it 1560. The Almanack on the back 
begins 1559. Such a description will no doubt 
throw some light on the titles, why they differ. I 
think it so very desirable that the individuality of 
each edition should be preserved, and where not 
accurately known, that it should be discovered if 
possible. I have spent much time in unravelling 
mixed editions. Francis Far. 


Cotham, Bristol. 


Murder in France (2™ 8. vi. 147.) — The fol- 
lowing statement appeared in the Figaro of Au- 
gust 11, 1854. It is signed “B. Jouvin” — 


“ En 1843, un agent d’assurances, le nommé Montély, 
assassinait dans une chambre de l’hétel de l'Europe, & 
Orléans, un de ses anciens camarades de régiment, Boisse- 
lier, garcon de recettes & la banque d’Orléans, le coupait 
en morceaux et renfermait dans une malle qu’il déposait 
aux messageries du midi, les débris mutilés de sa vic- 
time. 

“ Rédacteur du Journal d’ Orléans & cette époque, j'obtins 
l’autorisation, quand le crime fut découvert et l’assassin 
arrété, de visiter Montély dans son cachot. Je tenais & 
éclaircir un point physiologique assez capital. 

“Au moment ou il dé t Boisselier, l’assassin chan- 
tait la romance de Mile. Louisa Paget, qui a pour refrain: 

“¢ Adieu, mon fils, adieu, 
A la grace de Dieu!’ 

“ Or, il m’importait de savoir quel était le mobile de 
cette profunation, odieuse méme A cété de I’énormité du 
crime. Mais & toutes mes questions, Montély opposa un 
farouche silence, et, apres dix minutes de cette situation 
embarrassante, force me fut de quitter la place, regrettant 
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mon insuccés, qui ne devait 7~ étre de longue durée, car your correspondent James J. Scort, we possess 
le soir méme je recevais cette lettre: — of this celebrated baron, if at least it may be relied 
Monsieur, on:— 

‘Je croyais n’avoir affaire qu’d un curieux indifférent 
vous tes | clerk, was digging a grave in the burial-ground attached 
jou ind de | to Brampton old church, he came upon the sidestone of a 
en me p es ments tudignes de mot, Je viens re- | + thrugh,’ or altar-tomb, imbedded in the soil, at a depth 


re & votre question. } : 
- . of about fifteen inches from the surface. Upon the stone 
pat were carved the arms of the De Multons, the Dacres, and 
ue > J ome » Sans | the Howards quartered with the Dacres; and near the 


songer 4 autre chose, comme peut le faire tout homme . : 
qui fait 2a male, sans avoir l'esprit préoceupe: found there was also discovered a spur 


mel on fink, * Where mailed moss-troopers rode the hill, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will.’ ” 


“ MoNTELY. | 
“*Prison d'Orléans.’ ” It will be remembered that it was by the mar- 
nee: H. B.C. riage of the heiress of Thomas de Multon, Mar- 
U. U. Club. garet de Multon, who was carried off in the night 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico (2™ S. vi. 311.)— | time from Warwick Castle by Ralph de Dacre, to 
The words omne ignotum pro magnifico est, “ every- | whom she had been betrothed, that Naworth 
thing unknown is magnified or made important,” | passed to the family of Dacre; and it was by the 
is not said “ of our ancestors” by ‘facitus, as the | marriage of the heiress of the Dacres that it sub- 
reviewer in the Journal of Sacred Literature af- | sequently passed to Lord William Howard. Lord 
firms; for Tacitus has put this expression into Carlisle, who is now staying at Naworth, has 
the mouth of Galgacus, who applies it to the examined the stone, and has expressed his belief 
Romans, not to the Caledonians or Britons; for | that it has marked the grave of Belted Will, and 
the Romans, already at the extremity of the habit- | he intends to make further excavations as soon as 
able globe, ignorantly, he alleges, affected to con- | he obtains the consent of the Vicar. Naworth 
uer regions beyond the Grampian Hills, where Castle is in the parish of Brampton, and it seems 
gacus was then posted at the head of 30,000 | not at all unlikely that the parish church would 
men awaiting the assault of the Romans, whose | be selected as the burial-place of William Ioward. 
und for the war was, according to Tacitus, the | He died at Naworth in the year 1640, during the 
ire of Agricola, his father-in-law, to find | ravages of the plague, and if, as has been alleged, 
therein one of the remedies for his affliction at the | he fell a victim to that fearful disease, he would, 
loss of his son! (Agricola, xxviii.) Tacitus | as is usual in such cases, be buried in his clothes. 
varies this phrase, and in speaking of the effect of | This may account for the finding of the spur near 
the rumour of the same Caledonian gathering | the place of the supposed interment. 
upon the Roman army (xxv.) says, majore fama, E. S. Tartor. 
wi mos est de ignotis, where also he applies it to Shand Family (2™ §. i. 389.; v. 31.)—Your 
the Romans, and not to “ our ancestors.” correspondent X. X. asks for evidence that the sur- 
- T. J. Buckton. | name Shand was anciently written De Champ. At 
Lichfield. . 344, of the 2nd vol. of the Collections by the 
Napier's Bones (2™ §. vi. 328.) — This contri- palding Club of Aberdeen of the Antiquities of 
vance did not come into use. All who have tried | “te Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, he will find a 
it know that a moderate arithmetician would only | precept by the Bishop of Aberdeen, dated 16 
lose time by it. There are old sets to be bought | Jan. 1460, for presenting a successor in the pre- 


sometimes. I have a memorandum of the follow- | bendary of Turriff to the deceased Magister 
ing work : — Joannes de Campo. I presume there can be little 


“ i “oti a doubt that the name of the deceased was John 
yoy iA Shand. The name Shand or Schand was common 
ter, 1818, 8vo. (pp. 8.) ” among the clergy in Aberdeenshire before the Re- 
Napier was simply Laird of Merchistoun. His | formation. Thus we find Robertus Schawnd, per- 
Rabdologia (Edinburgh, 1617, 12mo.) is a small petual vicar of Caul, Aberdeenshire, in 1522. 
(posthumous) work, containing many examples | Black Book of Arbroath, p. 436. Dominus Alex- 
With which the bones have nothing to do. It con- | @der Shand, a witness to a clerical protest made 


tain: thing li h to th f the | in the parish of Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, in 
point. | 1538. Spalding Club Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 497. 


Robert Schand, Rector of Alves in 1548, Ken- 
“ Belted Will :" Lord Howard (1* S. x. 341.)— | nedy's Hist. of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p.21. The spel- 


“A few days ago, as old James Walker, the parish 


The following extract from the Curlisle Journal, ling was originally Schand or Schawnd. In the 


ted in The Times last month, will contribute a , seventeenth century the ¢ was usually omitted, 
le to the scanty notices which, according to | but on a large tombstone of the family of Schand 
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of Craig, in the East church of Aberdeen, it is 
stated that William Shand died in 1660; his son 
Thomas Shand in 1678; and his grandson William 

Shand in 1697. Farther proof of the identity of | 


De Champ and Shand would be a very ee 
favour. . Z. 
Glasgow. 


The Candidates (2 S. v. 88.) — The Scotch 
dialect, the plaid, impudence, rapacity, and the 
initials H. D., suggest Henry Dundas, a favourite 
subject of the caricaturists of that time ; but who 
Sir William is, and what they are doing, I cannot 
even guess. The “ sculptured legist ” is Solon :— 

“ Kai ov rws owdpoves of dpyaiot éxeivoe pyropes, 6 TMept- 
kai 6 cai 6 "Apioreidns, 6 Thy Exwv 

vuvi wavres év mparrouev, Td Thy yeipa Exovres 
TrovTo elvat, eal evAaBodvro avrd mparrecvy, 
88 rovrov onuciov Epyw oluar imiv ed yap 
wavres eis Ladauiva, cai Thy 
ZéAwvos eixéva’ abroi av, Sri TH ayops TH 
6 Xédwy, évrds Thy xeipa éxwy.” — 
schines, Contra Timarchum, ed. Dobson, viii. 19. v. not. 
ad locum. 

I do not know any other instance of beam being 
used in English to signify a platform or hustings. 
“Tlapaxade? 7d 6jjua,” occurs immediately before 
the passage above quoted. H. B. C. 


“U. U. Club. 


Lord George Gordon's Riots (2™ 8. vi. 243. 315.) 
— In Mr. R. B. Satmon’s communication on this 
subject, he mentions that one of those convicted 
for participation in the riots suffered at Bethnal 
Green. In 1853 I had, when in London, occasion 
to visit the neighbourhood of Victoria Park, and my 
attention was excited by seeing a number of per- 
sons assembled round an excavation in the road 
(I cannot, being a countryman, give the exact lo- 
cality, but it was near the omnibus station at the 
“Salmon and Ball”). The excavation was made for 
the purpose of arranging the gas or water-pipes, 
or something of the kind, and the subject of cu- 
riosity was the head of a skeleton, still covered 
with grey hair, exposed at a considerable depth at 
the side of the cutting. I was told by a bystander 
that it was the body of a magistrate executed there 
for his share in Lord George Gordon's riots. Was 
this the individual alluded to, and what was his 
name ? E. S. Tayror. 


Salaries to Mayors vi. 311.) —Coventry 
pays its mayor 600/. per annum. Liverpool pays 
its mayor, and I believe Birmingham does also. 


Coventry. 


Hewett Family (2™ 8. vi. 331.) — The Hewetts 
had formerly considerable property at Killamarsh, 
or, as it was then written, saueliomatth, in this 
parish, which is on the north border of Derby- 
shire. J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| Fish mentioned in Havelok the Dane: Schull 
(2°¢ S, vi. 232. 317.)—In a small collection of 
fishing terms (“ N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. v. 116.) I men- 
tioned the sull as the name of a fish on our Norfolk 
| coast. Subsequent inquiries among the fisher. 
_ men has elicited the fact, that the sud/ (more pro- 
perly stull) is not the horse-mackerel, which is a 
distinct species, but a name given to any extraor- 
dinary sized mackerel,—a giant specimen of the 
kind in fact. 

From the schulle in Havelok being mentioned 
with the dutt, which only differs from the plaice 
in wanting the red spots on its back and the 
thornback, it would seem to be of the flat or floun- 
der tribe. Does the Roxburgh edition explain 
schulle ?* I should like to enrich my MS. Norfolk 
vocabulary with a derivation of our word, which 
has long baffled me. E. S. Tayzor. 


Frederick VII., King of Denmark (2™ §, vi. 
328.)— The late sovereign Frederick VI. was 
, grandson of Frederick V. and Louisa, daughter of 
| our George II. Frederick VIL. is the great-grand. 

son of Frederick V. and Juliana Maria of Bruns- 
| wick-Wolfenbuttel, his second wife. ‘The present 
sovereign, who is therefore not descended from 
George II., came to the throne in default of male 
heirs of Frederick VI. His uncle, Ferdinand Fre- 
derick, was born in 1792, but, from the genealo- 
gical tables of Koch, it does not appear that the 
| uncle had any child. In default of the line of 
Oldenburg, there follow (1.) that of Holstein-Au- 
gustenbourg, (2.) Holstein-Beck, and (3.) Holstein- 
Oldenburg ; the representative of the last being 
George Prince of Lubeck, who married in 1809 
Catharine, Grand Duchess of Russia. 
T. J. Bucxtox. 


Lichfield. 


Motto (2™ §. vi. 327.) — Will this suit M. 8. 
R.’s purpose, or is it too hackneyed ? — 
“ Quidquid agunt homines votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 


Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 
Juv. 1. 87. 


J. Eastwoop. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Indian revolt continues to furnish books to the 
reading public. We have two such now before us. The 

| first is a light gossippy volume, illustrated, by-the-bye, 
| with some characteristic sketches of natives of different 
castes, by Mr. Dunlop, Deputy Commissioner in_ the 
Punjab. ' It is entitled Service and Adventure with the 
Khakee Ressalah, or Meerut Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutinies in 1857-8. ‘The second is an American book. 
The author, Mr. R. B. Minturn, who takes a strong Eng- 


[* n. Species of fish, sole?” — Roxburgh 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 383 


lish view of the Indian question, visited that country The Student's Text Book of English and General His- 
jast before the outbreak, and he now gives his book, | ‘ory, with Genealogical Tables and a Sketch of the English 
which will well repay perusal, to the public, from a con- | Constitution. By D. Beale. Second Edition. The value 
sideration of the important position which the Indian | of this carefully compiled Text Book is shown by the 
peninsula may hereafter hold in the economy and com- | fact that a Second Edition is so soon called for. 
merce of the world. From New York to Dethi, for so The Genealogy of the Stuarts; an unrecorded Page in 
Mr. Minturn entitles it, will be read with great interest | England's History. By William Townend. Second Edi- 
by Englishmen, and we trust with pleasure by the coun- | tion. This work, of which we spoke very favourably on 
trymen of its intelligent author. its first appearance, has been improved by new and 
We have scarcely room to notice as it deserves a very | hitherto unused foreign documents kindly placed at Mr. 
ant and well-written story just issued by our worthy | Townend’s service. 
publishers. Maud Bingley, by Frederica Graham, is a 
work of the class which Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge 
have made so popular. The manner in which the authoress 
developes the hidden strength which carries Maud Bingley 
through her trials, and the skill with which she has de- 
lineated the character of Mrs. Murray, are alone suflicient | Laxcasmnr. 
to ensure the success of her story. | Mantixn Cavzztewrr. 3 first numbers. Original Edition; and plates 
Our attention has been called to a new material lately | —— to pages, 103. 120. 166. 178, 232, 327, 346. 386. 415, 419. 485. 497, 

| 

| 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


1. 528. 563. 576. 59, 

patented by Messrs. De la Rue, under the name of Vege- | ese Letters,stating particulgrs and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
table Parchment, which is as Protean in its shapes and “QUERIES” 155 3 ty Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
varied in its use as Gutta Percha, and is likely to effect as ‘ Recpgpiapcigscinrsg 2 
great a revolution in social comfort and mechanical con- to 
trivances. Those who would desire to know more of the | are given below. wi alias 
nature of Vegetable Parchment, which is made by dipping 
water-leaf, or unsized paper, in diluted sulphuric acid, 
when, though nothing appears to be added or subtracted, 
the water-leaf loses all its previous properties and becomes 
Vegetable Parchment, should consult the Reports upon it 
by Mr. Alfred Smee and Professor Hofman. Its utility 
and applicability to the arts and manufactures can only be 
fitly judged of by those who have seen it. It is suitable 
for deeds, bank-notes, policies of insurance, working-plans, 
maps, tracing-paper, account-books, family bibles, paro- 
chial registers ; admirable for bookbinding ; well calcu- In consequence of the space occupied by our advertising friends, and 
lated for envelopes; as also for chemical and culinary the length of some of the articles in the present number, we have been com- 

velled, notwithstanding we have enc it to thirty-tw instead of 
purposes; for hygrometers; for artificial flowers—for it | Pevniy-sour, to omit several Papers uf very considerable interests among 
takes colours beautifully—for paper-hangings; in fact, as others, a List of Books and Articles printed for Sir Thomas Phillippe : a 

Note on Carleton’s Military emoirs; Mr. Hollings on the Dea 

our readers may judge from this enumeration, it is diffi- | Richard III. ; Eirionnach on Bacon's Essays ; the Re v. T. Boys on 
cult to tell where its future utility will stop. Roamer and Saunterer, &c. &c. 

The Prixce Consorr has contributed Ten Pounds to- | gine that there is wo cuARGE FoR THE 
wards the Fund fer securing for the use of the public Mr. A New Sunecussen. We are obliged by the expression of your geod 
Pouncey’s important discovery in Photographic Printing, _ will. Some few years ago. a similar suygestion, that those jth Fike 

: . s - . our paper should aid in making it known by circulating our Prospectus 
noticed by us in our last and present volume. among their friends, was carried out with good effect. We shall of tourse 

We have received Four Stereoscopic Views of Clouds | be happy to supply Prospectuses to any friends desirous of circulating 
and Sea, taken instantaneously at Lowestoft by George 
Downes, which are very striking and effective specimens , Txs (Wells) We have a letter for this correspondent. How shall we 
of the Art. 7 . " Encasras will find a solution of his Query respecting Demosthencs in 

Booxs Recetvep. — British Archeology; its Progress 
and Demands. By A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A. This new | , F8*474,—2nd8. vi. p. 321. col. ii; 1. 6. from bottom for wile" read 

roile. znd S. vi. p 317. col. ii. lL. 2. for “Four Last” read “ Last 

4 “voile.” 2nd 8. vi. 317. col. ii. 1. 2. 

edition of Mr. Rhind’s two able Papers, viz. 1. Bri- | Four.” 2nd 8. vi. p. 302. col. ii. L. 8. for“ from Earth 
tish Antiquities, their present Treatment and their real read ** from Earth to Heaven. 
Claims; 2. The Law of Treasure Trove, how can it be best.“ Nores anv Queaies" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
adapted t lish R lis ves the issued in Mowraty Paars. The subscription for Stamrev Corizs for 
dapted to accomplish useful Results ; deserves the atten- | sez Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half~ 
tion of Antiquaries generally, and of the Society of Anti- | yearly Ixonx) is Ils, 4d.. which may be paid by Post Opice Order tm 

f Lond “ul favour of Messus. Beit ano , 186. Leer Sraeert, E.C.; to whom 
quaries ndon in particular. all Commemications ror tax Evrron should be addressed. 


Srawntey’s Lire or Vol.I. Svo. 

Review. Parts Il. to V., XII. XIII. XIX. 
errospective Review. Old Series. Any Parts. 

Lonspare Macazine. 1821. 

Locwuant’s Scorr. Odd Vols. ist Edition. 

Lovpon’s Scevnean Parts V., VI., VIII. to X. 


Lovpon’s Supunsan 


Wanted by 7. Hodgson, 14. Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


AMatices ta Correspondents. 


and Heaven” 


TE CHURCHMAN’S DIARY: 
An ALMANACK for the Yean of Grace 
1859. Fourteenth Year. Price id. ; by Post Sd. 


Cowrexts:— Notes on the Celebration of 
Divine Service — Prayers for the Choir and 
Priest — The Precepts of the Church — Eccle- 
Sastical Customs and Ceremonies — The Altar 
Coverings, &e. _ Hymns and Chants — On the 
Coincidence of Festivals — Calendar and Table 

is, and Archdeacons — Scotch, Irish, and 

The above can be had interleaved with ruled | 
paper, price 8d. ; in case, roan tuck, Is. 6d. | 
London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate Street, 

New Bond Street. 


Nearly Ready, Part I., price 2s. 

HE HAND-BOOK TO AUTO- 

GRAPHS : being a Ready Guide to the 

Hand-Writing of Distinguished Men and 

Women of every Nation. Designed for the 

Use of Literary Men, Autograph Collectors, 

and others. By FREDERICK GEO. NE- 
THERCLIFT. 


London : F, G. NETHERCLIFT, 
Lithegrapher and General Printer, 17. Mill 
Street, Conduit Street, W. 


THAT WILL THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is a thought often occur- 
ring to literary minds, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, 
on application to RICHARD BARRETT, 13. 
MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled 
to execute every description of Paixrixe on 
very advantageous terms, his office being fur- 
nished with a large and choice assortment of 
Tyres, Stream Macetnes, Hypraciice 
and other Parsses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A Species Boox 
of Tyrrs, and infurmation for authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13. Mark Lane, 
London. 
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ESSRS. §. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOHN WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PRO- 
PERTY and WORKS OF ART, 

Beg to announce that they have COM- 
MENCED their SEASON for the SALE of 

PTS, TTOGRAPH 
ERS, SNGRAVINGS, PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, COINS and MEDALS, AN- 
CIENT, MEDLEVAL, and MODERN 


| Literary Property and Works ‘connected with 
| the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 


RKS of ART, and ‘all other Branches | 


with these Subjects; and that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, 
At their House, 3. WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. 


On MONDAY, Nov. 8 and three 
days, at 1 o'clock precisely each da 


Some Books omitted from the Sale of | 


the Library of the late REV. DR. BLISS, 
and some rare imperfect Books from the same 
Collection 


Also, 


Curious Books and Illuminated | 


Manuscripts, from the Library of a well-known 
Irish Collector ; 
Together with 
Some rare Treatises on the Game of 
Chess, and 


Some valuable Architectural Works 
and Books of Prints. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 


The Whittall Cabinet of Coins. 
Mons 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
ai 


& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
terary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
3. Weilington Street, Strand, on 
MO AY, 15th of November, and Seven fol- 
(Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock 
precisely each day, a choice 


COLLECTION OF GREEK CULNS, IN 
ALL METALS, 
om rising a unique Coin of Marathus, a Sil- 
in of Tryphon, and many others of the 
goeatent rarity and value, and some in the 
t state of Preservation ; and a 
SMALL oun OF ROMAN 


wnt ly Gold, the Proverty of JAMES 
HITTALL, Esq., of Smyrn: 
May be viewed Thursday, Sa- 
y prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
try, on receipt of Six Stamps. 


The Small but very Choice Cabinet of Roman 
Brass Coins, the Property of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
terary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
oe House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, on 
EDNESDAY, 2th of November. at | o'clock 
precisely, a Choice and Valuable 
CABINET OF ROMAN BRASS COINS, 
the Property of a Nobleman ; 
comprising a! exquisite of 


rarity, beau! id value, in the highest 
of preservation. 
May be views previous, and Ca- 
the Country, on receipt of 


ant Portion of the 
OHN HARWARD, 


Six Days’ Sale of an Im 
Valuable Libra: 
Esq., of Stourbri 


ESSRS. S. L IGH SOTHEBY 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
iterary Property and Works connected w vith 
tee Fine Arts, will SELL by AU CTION, at 
their House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, %h De 
lowing Days, 
A very IMPORTANT PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of an HARWARD, Esq., of 


urbri 


Catalogues now ready for delivery. 


cember, and Five fol- | 


| Copies Modern Theological, and other Becks 


| Library of the late JOHN FREDERICK 


| 


| 


Collection of E: Paintings, 
oF ate THOMAS BEN. 
NETT, 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 


& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 


their House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, 

early in the Season, 

The COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FO- | 
REIGN PAINTINGS, the Property of | 
THOMAS BENNETT, Esq. | 
Embracing of he DIFFERENT 


< 
The First Portion of the Books of the “ Metro- 
politan Library,” the Proprietor declining | 
that branch of his business. | 
M* ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOUN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of | 
Literary Property and Works connected with | 
oe, Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
r House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, on 
Thu RSDAY, December 16th, and Four fal 
lowing days, | 
The FIRST PORTION of the BOOKS of 
“THE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY,” 
INCLUDING 
A matchless copy of the Acta Sanctorum 
(known as the Bollandist), best edition of 
every yolume, complete in ail respects, in fine 
condition, and one of the most remarkable 
Works ever produced ; First Edition of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, of the highest rarity ; 
RARE VERSIONS OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES: 
The Benedictine and other Editions of the 
Works of the Fathers of the Church : 
Councils, Canon Law, «ec. 


the different branches of Literature. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


The Library of the late Rev. RICHARD AL- 
LOTT, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Preeentor of Armagh. 

MESSES.S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 

& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, | 
at their House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, 
early in the Season, 

The LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. Dr. ALLOTT, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
recentor of Armagh. | 


COURTENAY, Esq., late of Ramsgate. 
M) ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 


& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 

on Property and Works connected with 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, by 
order of the Administrators, early in the 


ason, 


The LIBRARY of the late JOHN FRED- 
ERICK COURTENAY, Esq., late of Rams- 
te. 


Library of the late Admiral Sir FRANCIS 
BEAUFORT, K.C.B. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
ite 


& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 

rary Property and Works connected with 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
3. Wellington Street, Strand, in 
JECE 


The LIBRARY of the late ADMIRAL SIR 


FRANCIS BEAUFORT, K.C.B. 
The Collection of Coins of the late Mr. H. O. 
CURETON. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
ili « JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property and Works connected with 
= Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
heir dives, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, in 
DEC MBER, 
The LECTION of Couns and NUMIS- 
MATIC BOOKS, the late Mr. N. O. 
CURETON, 
comprising Specimens of the Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, and English Series, i n the’ different 
Metals. 


Numismatic Booxs, Cabinets, &c. 


Sixteen Days’ Sale of the celebrated well- 
Collection of Antiquities, termed 


t 
the of JOSEPH 


M ESSRS. s. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, have been favoured with instrue- 
tions from that eminent Amateur and Patron 
of Art, JOSEPH MAYER, Esq., of Liver) vol, 
to announce that bey will SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, at their House, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on MOND: AY, February 7 7, and fifteen 
following days, 

The Eutire and very Important Collection of 


RI AN, B ONIAN EGYPTIAN, 
E ETRUSCAN, ROMAN, [N- 
TAN PERUVI AN and MEXICAN AN. 
Treat ITIEs, 
Formed by that Connoisseur, 
. HERTZ, 


Corresponding of Archwxologieal 
Institute at Rom 

In having the honour of c ailing the attention 
of the Antiquarian World to the Sale of this 
Magnificent and Unique Collection, Messrs, 
Sotheby & Wilkinson unhesitatingly affirm 
thatit is one by far the most important and most 
select that has ever been submitted to public 
competition. 


Collection of Works of Mediwval Art. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
ata & JOUN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property and Works connected with 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3. Wellin or. Street, Strand, 
during the Month of Mi ARC 
A LE of wen of_ MEDI- 
in Silver and o Metals, 
MISCEL ‘ANEOU S OBJECTS, &e. 


Collections of the late S AMU ELG REGORY, 
sq., chiefly relating to the Corporation of 
the City of London. 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHERY 
, & JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property and Works connected with 


| the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 


their House, Vellington Street, Strand, (in 
er of the express directions in the 

ill), early in the Season, 

The CURIOUS COLLECTIONS of the 

late SAMUEL GREGORY, 

of the Lord Mayor's Court Office, ¢ consisting of 
Prints, Autographs, Poriraits, Pageants, and 
Biographical Memoranda relating to the Cor- 
poration of the C ity of London. Among the 
Collection will be found Autographs and Por- 
traits of many of the Lord Mayors, Recorders, 
Chamberlains, Sheritfs, Aldermen, &e., of the 
City of London ; together with Drawings of 
their Armorial thearing gs, and certified copies 
of Monumental Inscriptic ons, Extracts from 
Parish Rezisters, Pedigrees, &c. 


Libri Manuscrip 
ESSRS:S . LE iGH SOTHEBY 
WWE & JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
L eos Property and Works connected with 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3. Wellington Street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, January 10, and following days, 
The Collection of 
VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS, 
chiefly upon Vellum, in various Languages of 
Europe and the East, formed by 
M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI, 


| the eminent Collector, who is obliged tolene 


London in consequence of ill health, and fur 
pod reason to dispose of his Literary Trea- 


su 
This collection embraces Biblical, Theolagt- 
cal, Classical, Historical, Scientific, and } 
cellaneous Works in all Languages, and ~ 
cludes a great number of 
REMARKABLE of CALI- 
GRAP 


from the earliest ages to the present t 

It may be justly affirmed that this int form 
one of the most important Sales, in point ¢ 
high interest and wales, that has ever been 
brought before the pub! 


_ Catalogues are in a onal state of prepara- 
ion. 
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Choicest Portion of the splendid Library 
ad of M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
& JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of 
iterary Property and wi 
the Fine Arts, will SELL b at 
their House, 3. Wellington- bz, Strand, im- 
mediately after the Sale of the Libri Manu- 
scripts 
The very Collection 
of extremely, ARE, C URIOU S, and 
v ABL E BOOKS. 
forming the. HOICE LIBRARY of 
M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI, 
leaving London on Account of his Health ; 
embracing 
nsive Assemblage of 
BOOKS PRINTE 2 UPON VELLUM, 
ONES P! CIPES of GREEK and | 
LATIN C LASSIC in unrivalled c: 


and SUR | 
of BIN DINGS 


together by an Amateu: 
and completely illustrating ‘the History rot the 
BIBLIOPEGISTIC ART 
from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
Further particulars of this most important 
Sale, whic 
duly announ 


BRISTOL. 


Important SALE of Ge Valuable 
COLLECTION of 


og PAINTINGS, CHOICE DRAW- | 


OLD CHINA, BRONZES, 
ROBERT TANG. Ese. quitting his 
esiden 


DEVON-HOUSE, KINGSDOWN-PARADE, 
BRISTOL. 


ESSRS. FARGUS will Ser. 
AVCTION, the Premises, DE- 
NGSDOWN, on WE 
AY, next, and Tro 
ing Days, posit ithout reserve, 
The exceedingly valuable COLLECTION 


EIGHTY “PAIN TINGS, 
Ceiadpaiy, of the Cabinet size, by the most 
minent Modern Masters ; : 

Including W. Muller, J. Jackson, G. I 

Branwhite, ‘Topham, Oliver, Wi 
Vickers, Zeitter, Carncek, Creswick. 
About 69 supe 
he OUR Bit AW INGS 
most esteemed Artists; 
ROBER HOL YL AND and SYRIA ; 
A COLLECTION of Rare Old Oriental, Dres- 
den, and other 
w fine BRONZE 
Curious MIN ATED LETTERS and 
SSAL;: 
And other Articles of Vertu. 
The genuine property of Robert Lanz, Esq., 
and collected by him at great cost, with the 
utmost good taste and judgment. 
On View the Two Days preceding the Sale, 
and Copalogues can be had One Week pre- 
vious 


MESSRS. No. 4. Clare Street, 


I. 


DR. b's BRIDG JEWATER 


In 2 vols., Pham Svo., 21s., cloth extra, 


EOLOGY AND MINERA- 
LOGY, - reference to 
Natural Theology. By the late Very Rev. 
WILLIAM BUCKL F.R.S. 
New with addition= 
Robert Brow lited by FRAN- 
CIs T. BUCKL AND, oh A. With a Memoir 
of the Author, Steel Portrait, and Ninety Full 
Page Engravings. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE « CO., 


Street. 


M.A., 


THE AQU AQUARIU M. —LLOY D’s 

DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED 

LIST of whatever relates to the AQUARIUM, 

is now ready, price ls. or 7 Post for Fourteen 
ps. 128 Pages, and 87 Woodcuts. 


W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19, 20, and 20a. 
Portland Road, Rezent’s Park, London, W. 


| Island. 


will occupy many days, will be | 


A} 
by Professor Owen, 
M.D., 


| litary 


| Colleges, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCVIIL., is published THIS DAY. 


Cowrerts : — 
L THE A) ARUNDEL SOCIETY — FRES- 
Tr. HORACE AND HISTRANSLATORS. 
CARD WISEMAN’S FOUR 
Iv. J ATT. 
AN AT HIS FARM. 

VI. SIR CHAS. NAPIER'S CAREER IN 
VII. PAST AND PRESENT ADMINIS- 

TRATIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BES ‘TLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Contexts ron NOVEMBER. 
No. CCLXIII. 
By Henry Walter 


the Pandies : or, the Personal Ad- 
ventures and Experiences of a Feringhee. 
Being Sketches in India, taken on the 8 - 

The Illustrious Stranger ; or, A Night at 
in the Colonies. 

Balzac. By Monkshood. 

Ancient Hunting in Ireland. By Fitz- Herbert. 

Th J Puritan at Christmas. By Walter Thorn- 


Hiciection. By the Author of “ Moat 


A Statesm: 


| Some of the Ways . which John Bull spends 


his Money. 

The French Almanacks for 1859. 

Every Man his own Trumpeter. 

Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady. Dud- 
ley Costello. Chaps. XXXVILII., 
XL., and XLI. 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street. 


MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HAR- 
N AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS for NOVEMBER. 
No. CCCCLV. 
Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great. By 
Sir 
AN with the Ghosts. By the Author of 
‘Achiey.” 
Home Life in Norway. 
Evenings at Inns. By an Old Traveller. 
Gladstone's on Homer. 
Too Old. By Mrs. Bushby. Part IT. 
The Cainedral —the Crucifix—the Confes- 
y Edward P. Rowse 
Be Ww! Bielby Bateman. 
Alexandre Dumas and his Pets. 
Hans Ernst Mitterkamp : an Autobiography. 
A Winter in Italy 
Voltaire and the Pre sident de Brosses. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198. Piccadilly. 
#s* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NEW MONTHLY 


Athent Cantar inienses, 
By C. H. COOPER, FS.A., 
THOMPSON COOPER. 


VOLUME I. 1500-1585. 
Svo. 188. 


Tars Work, in illustration of the Blegrephy 
table and Eminent Men who have | 


rdinals, Archbishops, bishops, 
Tends of Religions Houses, and other Church 
Dignitaries. 3. statesmen, Diplomatists, Mi- 
and Naval Commanders. 4. Judges 
and Eminent Practitioners of the Civil or 
Common Law. _ 5. Sufferers for Religious 
or Political Opinions. 6. Persons  distin- 
guished for Success in Tuition. 7. Eminent 
Physicians and Medical Practitioners. 8. Ar- 
tists, Musicians, and Heralds, 
Professors, and principal Officers of 
nefactors to the Uni- 


the University. 10. 


| versity and Colleges, or to the Public at large. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 146. Fleet Street. 


Wiens 


On Ist of November, price 
N.8., (0. No. 


T= E ECCLESIASTIC, 


ONTENTS : — 
Mr. Cheyne's Trial. 

racles of An concluded). 
On the Unity of the Church: 
Reviews and Notices. 


A a complete Sets are now 19 
= viet on Sale, 19 Vols. 


Lendon: J. MASTERS, Street. 
and New Bond S| 


Now Ready. 


E LA RUE & COS PA- 
TENT PLAYING CARDS. — Floral, 
Tartan and Gold Backs, forthe Present Season. 


E LA RUE & CO’S FINE 
ART DRAWING PENCILS. ioe 
factured on a new principle ; firm in point, 
rich in colour and easy of erasure. A good 
Pencil at a moderate price. 


Just published. 


E LA RUE & COs IM- 
PROVED INDELIBLE RED 
AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 
—Three Sizes for the Velvet, 
Rusia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


E LA RUE & CO’S RED 
LETTER DIARY & IMPROVED 
EMORANDU M BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk 
and Counting House ; size, a by‘ 4} inches. 
E LA RUE & co. S RED 
LETTER CALENDAR & ALMA- 
NACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or 
Pocket Book. 


E LA RUE & COS ILLU- 
MINATED CARD CALENDARS, 1859, 
—Royal 8vo. and Royal 


EK LA RUE & CO.’S RED 
LETTER SHEET ALMANACK, 1859, 
—Printed in three Colours; size, 20) by 16} in. 


& NORGATE 
have published the | following CATA- 


LOGUES of their Stock : 


9. Heads of | 


| 
| 


1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and 
| Classics, Archwology, Philology, 


2 THEOLOGIC CATALOGUE. 
man and F h Books. ~~ 
Metaphy 

3. FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Lite- 
rature, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Lite- 
rature, History, Belles-Lettres. Suppl. 
Maps and 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European 
Languages. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an In- 
dex to Nos. 5. and 6. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9% and MEDICAL CATA- 

OGUE. 


10. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS, issued 
riodically, and sent Post Free to ‘regular 
urchasers, contain New Books and New 
Purchases. — Any Catalogue sent Post 
Free for One Stamp. 
14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Jootea, 
and 20. South Frederick — Edinburgh 


‘aE TEMPLE. and other 
By GEORGE HERBERT. 
With Coleridge’ 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 
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ARE BOOKS, Choice MSS., 
c.—Just published, and may be had 
on oad ot of Eight Stamps, SELECTED 
CA mine IGUE of ne of the richest COL- 
LECTIONS of the rarest and most valuable 
BOOKS, splendid Ttalian, Flemish, and French 
Illuminated Manuscripts (two of which cost 
the last possessor 30,000f.). Books printed upon 
vellum, unique books, of which no other copies 
are known, numerous Editio P’rinceps, toge- 
very choice Drawings and [ore 
by the most eminent Ancient and 
dere Mane rs. (See thencewm, 25th September, 
1858.) On Sale at 
G. GANCIA'S, 3. Powis Villas, Brighton. 
MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S NEW COM- 
MENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENG- 
LAND.—Fourth Edition. 


Just published, in 4 vols. 8vo. Four Guineas 
cloth, (dedicated, by permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen). 


COMMENTARIES on the 
LAWS of ENGLAND, in which are in- 
terwoven, under a new and original Arrange- 
ment of the general Subject, all such partsof the 
Work of Blackstone as are applicable to the pre- 
sent times; together with full, but compendious 
Expositions of the Modern Improvements of 
the Law up to the latest period ; the original 
and adopted Mate rials beir hroughout the 
Work typographically dis sting ved from each 
By HENRY JOHN STEPHEN, Ser- 
jeant-at-L.aw. Fourth Edition. “Prep ured for 
the press by the learned Author in conjunction 
with JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-La Ww, and Professor of 
English Law and Jurisprudence at Kiug's Col- 
lege, London. 
From the Law Timese 
“That Mr. Serjeant Stephen has succeeded 


in maintaining the reputation of Blackstone | 


book of the Law Student, and es- 
place of the original. to the exclusion of a host 
of competitors for the same honour, is due in 
great part to his having caucht the spirit of 
is master, and even something of his style, 
and thus prevented that abruptness of transi- 
tion from one writer to the other which occurs 
many times in almost every pace, and some- 
sentence. There is 
at might be expected 
1 composition, and that is a 
merit which belongs only to Mr. Stephen, and 
which has secured for him the almost undis- 
puted possession of the field. Even since the 
Fast edition many changes have been made, 
which are carefully noted, so that the new ove 
presents an outline of the law of England pre- 
cisely at this moment. It must be the first 
text-book read by the Law Student. 
From the Lequician. 

“ We are the more anxious to impress can- 
didates with the solid benefits and advantages 
that can be derived from the study of Stephen's 
Commentarie *, since we know that many ar- 
ticled clerks are deceived into the perusal of 
other works compiled in a more or less imper- 
fect manner, and bearing the name of *‘Com- 
mentaries on Blackstone. Let them read 
Blackstone and all his Commentators from the 
first to the last, if they have time and appetite 
for such a task, but, on the completion of this 
undertaking, do not let them suppose that they 
have thereby become possessors of the coutents 
of * Stephen's Commentaries.’ 


From th itor’s Journal. 


“ The character of the book is so well known 
and its reputation so thoroughly established, 


Solic 


that we have no further inquiry to make than | 


whether each new edition brings down the law 

to the date of publication. Mr. Stephen is a 

very worthy editor of his tather’s work, and has 

evidently bestowed the greatest care and in- 

= his task as perfectly as 

vious edition appeared in 

nd on turning to different parts of the 

tion, we find the Acts of Parliament 

and the chief cases of a later date noted up 

very. accurately. Where Mr. Kerr, in his 

Blackstone, refers to two cases, Mr. Stephen 

refers to twenty. This iy the great merit of 
Stephen's Comimentarics. 

From the Law Chronic! 

“ We cannot but repeat, that the New Com- 
mentaries of Mr. Serjeant Stephen deserve the 
reputation which they have gained ; that the 
ful p Editioa appears to have been very care- 


repared, bringing the law down to the 


edition as that which takes the | 


end of the last session of Parliament ; that it 
is a work which will be found useful not only 
to the Law Student, but to the Practitioner ; 
that the notes alone contain very much prac- 
tical matter, the value of which is enhanced by 
the references to the recent statutes and re- 
ported decisions; and, above all, that the work, 
which may be relied on for accuracy, contains 
un excellent summary of the law in its present 
state : a sure foundation on which the student 
may safely build.” 


STEPHEN'S QU ESTIONS, THE 
COMMENTARIE 
Just published, | vol. 8vo. “ed. cloth. 


UESTIONS for LAW STU- 

DENTS on the FOURTH EDITION of 
Mr. Serjeant STEPHEN'S NEW COMMEN- 
TARIES. By STEPHEN, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. 

London : publis 1 Butterworth, 
7, Fleet Street, E Law Publishers to the 
Queen's Most y; and sold by 
Messrs . Dublin; and 
Messrs. Cc Edinburgh. 


Rou SE'S D ENFRANCHISE- 
ENT MANUAL. — Second Edition. 


Just published, !2mo. Is. cloth. 


HE COPYHOLD ENFRAN- 
EME MANUAL. Second Fdi- 
Re-written and extended so as to com- 

w, Practice. and Forms in Statu- 
Law Enfranchisements, and 
in Commutations; the Values of Enfranchise- 
ments, with numerous Rules, Tables, and 
Examples, prepared expressly for this Edition; 
and all the C opyhold Acts, including that of 
! By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., Barrister- 
* The Practical Man,” &c. 
Fleet Street, Her 


tory and 


at-Law, Author of * 
London : Butterworths, 7. 

Majesty's Law Publishers. 


‘pr 
N UMISMATICS.—MR. CURT, 
of London, respentfelly announces his 
RETU RN_ from Al with numerous 
COINS, GEMS, &c. Ma. continues to 
exercise every branch of the Profession as 
during the last twenty years.—33. Great Port- 
land Street, Regent Street. 


NUMENT AL BRASSES 
ond TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Cor 
rate, Official, and F vate Seals, Dies, Stamps, 
and Plates in Mediaval and Modern Styles. 
Crest.engraved on Seal or Ring, 8s. ; on Die, 
7s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- 
cuted in correct Style. Solid Gold 18 carat, 
Hall-marked Bloodstone or Sard Ring, en- 
raved crest, Two Guineas. Detailed Price 
Post Free. 
T. MORING, Encraver and Heraldic Artist 
(who has received the Gold Medal for En- 
graving), High Holborn, Cc 


Wines from ‘South Africa. 
DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., 20s. per Dozen, Bottles included. 
HE WELL-ESTABLISHED 
and DAITILY-INCREASING REPU- 
TATION of these WINES (which greatly 
improve in bottle), renders any comment re- 
specting them unnecessary. A pint sample of 
each for 24 Stamps. WINE in CASK for- 
—_ i Free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
and 
EXCELSIOR BR. ANDY, "ale or Brown, 
per Gallon, or xr Dozen. Terms: 
Cash. — Country Orders must contain a remit- 
tance. Cross Checks, Bank of London. Price 
Lists forwarded on spplication. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65. Fenchurch Street, Corner of Railway 
ace, London. 


GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Axp Proxouncen sy HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


ONDON CRYSTAL 
LACE, nt Circus, Oxford St ‘ 

Great —This is maguificed 
building will be OPENED to the public og 
WEDNESDAY, December Ist, 1858, for 
SALE of all kinds of USEFU. L and FAN 

ARTICLES. It will contain the largest num. 

ber of first- class exhibitors of any building 
Europe. The Photographic Establishment 
the finest in London. The Aviary, opera: 
tory, General Kefreshment-room, and Ladies’ 
Private Refreshment-room, with Retiring. 
room attached, will be replete in their several 
departments. Applications for the remaining 
space are to be made forthwith. 


STEREOSCOPIC NOVELTY! 
SKELETONS’ “ CAROUSE.” 


This mysterious Picture is now having an 
enormous Sale, and is the most remarkable one 
ever produced. 

Free by Post, 24 Stamps. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

St. Cheapside, and 313. Oxford Street. 


SOCIETY, 
. NEW COVENTRY STREET, W. 
next ordinary Merrtine of 
the SOCIETY will be held on ee 
Novemern 2nd, at when J. REEVE 
TRAER, Eso’ + will read a Paper on the 
Photographic Delineation of Microscopic Ob 
jects. 
DIAMOND, Secretary. 


r HOTOGR. — WHOL RE- 


L, AND EXPOR 

BLAND & CO, 
OPTICTANS axp PHOTOG RAPHIC 
INST RUMENT MAKERS to the QUEEN, 
3. Freer Lonpow, ma 
ale every description of CAMERAS, 
SREOSCOPIC C 
PARK NTs, PHOTOG APPA- 
RATUS and ABSOLUTELY PURE CHE- 
; they can therefore supply every 
requis site in the Phe ozraphic Art, at moderate 

prices combined with first-class quality. 


INSTRUMENTS, WHOLE- 
. RETAIL, AR EXPORT. 
BLAND & CO, 
OPTICLANS, anv PHIL OSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS QUEER, 
153. Freer Sraeer, manufacture 
seale every kind of OPTI Tc. AL. PHILO 
SOPHICAL. and MATHEMATICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, and PURE CHEMICALS; 
they are the refore enabled to supply first-class 
Instruments, &c., in every eee of 
Science, at reduced rates, and of 
and quality. 
*«* Catalogues sent on application, and 
for complete series of apparatus 
Dishec 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A 
4_ Series of Photographic Portraits, by 
MAULL & POLYBLANK, price 5s. each 
The Number for NOVEMBER contains, 
CLARKSON STANFIELD, ESQ., R.A. 
with Memoir. 
MAULL & POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechureh 
Street, and 1874. Piccadilly ; and W. KENT 
a F leet Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T. OTTEWILL & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURERS, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 
T. OTTEWILL AND 
NEW TEAK CAMERAS EXPRESSLY 
FOR INDIA 


ESSRS. 


N.B. First-Class Work only. 
Illustrated Catal on Appli 
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